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“These reports are important. 
Our directors must have 
accurate copies tomorrow.” 


“That's easy. Ditto will get them 
out in a few minutes—and they 


will be photographically accurate.” 


For Speedy, Accurate Reports—Use Ditto 


ONVERSATION like the above certainly is 
not unusual in business offices today. The need 

for speed and accuracy in getting out important, con- 
increasingly acute. 
Ditto relieves the stress of this problem that executives 


fidential reports is becoming 


must face daily. 


Ditto’s method for reproducing copies of 
anything written, drawn, or typewritten 
with photographic accuracy, is becoming 
standard in all progressive concerns. Pos- 
sibility of error is eliminated, because 
copies are made direct from your first 
writing without the aid of stencils, carbon, 


or type. 
Simply write with pencil, pen and ink or 
typewriter on an ordinary sheet of paper 


pose. 


Ditto 


(1) Makes copies direct 
from your original 
writing, typing or 
drawing. 

(2) Copies eight colors 
in One Operation. 

(3) Copies on any size 
or weight of paper 
or card stock. 

(4) Copies all or any 
part of the original. 

(5) Is photographically 
accurate. 


Ditto 


INCORPORATED 


and Ditto will copy direct from that sheet or any size 
or weight of paper or card stock at less than five 
cents per hundred copies. 


For commercial schools, Ditto serves a two fold pur- 


As a means of producing your own reports, 


examination questions, assignments, and so 
on, Ditto is a time, and money saver. In 
your office practice course Ditto is essential 
to the complete training of your students. 


Find out about Ditto today. Return the 
coupon for our interesting book “Cutting 
Costs with Copies” and for information 
showing just how Ditto is being used in 
commercial schools. There is no cost or 
obligation. 


2245 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


DITTO INCORPORATED JBE 11.33 


2245 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Yes, I would like to receive, without cost or obligation, your book “Cutting Costs with 


Copies.” Also send me information showing how Ditto is being used in Commercial Schools. 


Name 
School 
Address 


State 


Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under 
except July and August by the Trias Pub- 
ce in 
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Better Business Training 


Can Be Assured With 
SUPERIOR TEXTS 


Efficient instructors appreciate intelligently prepared texts to assist in their work of teach- 
ing commerce subjects. 


Walton texts are the direct result of years devoted to actual business training methods and 
teaching experience, and have been developed and prepared by nationally-known authorities 
in the field of business education. 


Walton Texts Enjoy Nation-wide Usage 


Numbered among the schools now using the An outstanding feature of all Walton texts is 
different Walton texts are many of the na- their directness. The student is, under the 
tion’s foremost educational institutions. In teacher’s efficient guidance, brought into im- 
fact, a list of them reads much like the direc- mediate contact with problems and facts that 
tory of the country’s leading schools of are fundamental to his mastery of the sub- 
commerce and business education. Their ject in hand. Naturally, the instructor's 
approval merits your consideration. work is made easier and more effective. 


Walton Aids To Better Business Training 


Office Procedure and Practice Walton Business Law Series 
Constructive Accounting Elements of Business Law 

New Advanced Accounting I Business Law Cases 

Advanced Accounting and Auditing I Answers to Business Law Cases 
Advanced Accounting and Auditing II C.P.A. Examination Coaching 


Cost Accounting Mathematies of Accounting and 
Finance 


Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice 
Federal Income Tax Procedure and Accounting 


We want every interested instructor to possess a_ first-hand 
knowledge of the completeness and thoroughness of Walton 
Aids to Better Business Training. These publications will be 
displayed in the Walton exhibit at the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27, 28, and 


29, 1933, or examination copies will be sent on request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-342 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


When writing to Walton Publishing Company please mention THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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2 Effective 
McGraw-Hill Texts 


for Your Pupils 


Here are two books which are proving their value 
in actual classroom work in high schools throughout 
the country. Are you familiar with them? If not, 
won't you accept our invitation to send for copies of 
the books on approval You will unquestionably want 
them for your school library even if you cannot make 
a class text change at this time. 


OFFICE TRAINING 
and STANDARDS 


By Frank C. McCLettanp 
Director Continental National Bank Continuation School, Chicago 
and Epwin M. Ropinson 
Director ef Office Training, Boston University, Boston 
343 pages, 6 x 9, 105 illustrations 
$2.00 


A clean sweep 
More than 1200 schools 
adopted the NEW 


20th Century Typewriting 
in six weeks 


During the first six weeks of this school year more 
than 1200 schools adopted the new second edition & 
of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. This new b 
the famous authors, Lessenberry and Jevon, is sweep): 
country. 

Motivation in the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT 
developed through the early introduction of word 
tences, and paragraphs; the stimulating thought cc 
the gradual increase in difficulty of subject matter; < 
rapid progress that the student can make. The syllab 2 
stroke intensity gradually increase. Emphasis is plac 2 
the most frequently used words. The teacher has a 


This completely revised edition brings all the ma of minimum and maximum assignments to regulat 
terial of this well-known text strictly up to date. length of the sea’ and to take care of individu 
It presents a graphic picture of office procedure—the ferences of pupils. 
purpose of each department, its routine, its responsi- | Available in one- and two-year volumes with workboo- 
bility, and its opportunities. It purposes to show the | each year 
_ how to eh to best advantage in an office; , 
now to grasp quickly the essential purposes and activ- 
ities of business, and how to become familiar with the SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
operations of a business office. 

The book also includes charts and model forms that Cincinnati New York 
have. proved efficient in actual office work, and con- | Chicago San Francisco 
siderable attention is directed to such topics as corre- | Specialists i Business Education 
snondence, secretarial work, personality and personal 
efficiency. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


by ArTHUR J. BREWSTER 


Head of the Department of Advertising and Selling, U P = T O a D A T E EF F I C I E N C Y 


Syracuse University 


and Hersert H, PALMER 
Associate Professor of Business English and Advertising, VAN TUYL’S WORKBOOK IN PRACTICAL 


Syracuse University 


389 pages, 5% x 8, 52 illustrations ARITHMETIC—152 pages” Price, 40 cents 
$2.00 


THOROUGH PRACTICE is given here in those calcula- 
and their application. The main aims of the book tions of business arithmetic most likely to be needed 
are :— ae by pupils in their school or office work, or in their 
—to encourage the student to analyze and criticize cur- personal affairs. Each of the lessons includes 

rent advertising. “facility” drills to be done without the use of the 


—to encourage him to do some original, constructive : : 2 
thinking. F » pencil. This work in mental arithmetic is invaluable. 
a to fit into practice the principles the An outstanding, original feature is a comprehensive 
—and to provide work which will engender difference drill in secretarial work which the author calls “A 
of opinion and initiate and stimulate lively class dis- | Business Narrative.’ This Workbook may be used 


cussion. with any text or independently for review. 


HOTCHKISS AND DREW’S WORKBOOK IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH—192 pages Price, 52 cents 


A thorough elementary text on advertising principles 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., IN 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW "YORK, N. Y. 


You may send me on approval the books checked below: 


ey McClelland and Robinson’s Office Training and Standards, $2.00 
Brewster and Palmer’s Introduction to Advertising, $2.00 
Taintor’s Training for Secretarial Practice, $2.50 
..Dillavou’s Business and Law, $1.40 


CLEAR EXPLANATIONS accompany the _ exercises 
which are supplemented by diagnostic tests, drills in 
correct speech, use of the dictionary, etc. Provision 
is made for scoring by the pupil. May be used with 
any text. 4 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Franciscu 


I understand that I am to return these books after a reasonable 
period of examination unless I either notify you of my intent to 
adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


BS 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JOURNAL OF BusINESsS EDUCATION 
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SUPREME 
challenge to 
classroom business 
teachers is to con- 
vert, intelligently 


Realizing Objectives of 
Business Education in 
Learning Achievements 

and practically, the 


il 
Of Pupils general objectives 


of business education into actual and specific learning 
achievements of the pupils. Such general objectives 
should become desirable and attainable immediate ob- 
jectives of the pupils in the sense that they “may be 
considered as those abilities which pupils acquire as a 
result of a teacher's directive effort during the time 
pupils remain under the direction of a teacher. Im- 
mediate objectives are, therefore, to be realized at a 
period no more remote than that which marks the 
end of a given course.”! 

If a teacher is to think clearly about the immediate 
objectives or aims of his teaching subject, he should 
think his aims through to the actual accomplishment- 
results of his pupils at the end of the course, and with 
those results built up to reasonable and acceptable 
standards of excellence. Furthermore, he should un- 
derstand the significance and justification of his sub- 
ject aims upon the basis of a sound analysis of general 
objectives of business education. 

The Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the March and May, 
1933, issues of its “National Business Education 
Quarterly” rendered the profession of business edu- 
cation a much-needed service in evolving a prelimi- 
nary statement of general objectives. It was the hope 
and expectation, when this statement was prepared 
for the May issue, that it would be worked over again 
and again by different individuals and groups of per- 
sons for the purpose of arriving ultimately at a set 
ot desirable and attainable objectives that could be 
widely accepted and used by business teachers as defi- 
nite guides for classroom instruction. 

Any set of objectives or subject aims, however, to 
serve as practical teaching guides in the development 
of actual pupil-learning achievements should be classi- 
fied under at least three types of learning outcomes or 
“controls of conduct,” namely, (1) knowledge as a 
matter of understanding or insight—‘‘the abilities by 
which one manufactures responses to novel situations” 
or new conditions, (2) “specific habits, including mo- 
tor skills and fixed associations,’ and (3) “patterns 
of conduct, including ideals, attitudes, interests, tastes, 
appreciations, prejudices, mind-sets.”” 

Another fundamental consideration involved in the 
converting of a set of general objectives into a set of 
attainable classroom teaching aims is the matter of 
adapting essentials of so-called general or background 
education to the particular business experiences em- 
bodied in the learning exercises of business subjects. 

With these general considerations in mind, along 
with the important contribution found in the March 
and May, 1933, issues of the ‘National Business Edu- 


‘Charles W. Knudsen, Evaluation and Improvement of 
Teaching (In Secondary Schools). New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1932, p. 9. 


*Ibid., p. 9. 


Editorial Comment 


cation Quarterly,”’ we submit a restatement of general 
objectives of business education in an effort to cast 
the statement into categories which are in line with 
pupil outcomes of learning or “controls of conduct.” 


I. GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF BusiINEss Epucation 
roR THE WorRKER (future or present) WITHIN 
Business OccupaTionAL Wor.p: 

1. To develop an understanding of, and an insig!: 
into, the economic nature and functions of bu: 
ness society, made practical and understandab'¢ 
in terms of the occupational work of business 
people, particularly work that relates to manage- 
ment, marketing, finance, and office clerical pur- 
suits, 

2. To become skilful, exceedingly skilful, in son > 
chosen business occupation or payroll job. 

3. To strive constantly to cultivate those person | 
qualities that make for business integrity an: 
business success. 

4+. To adapt and correlate at a high standard of at- 
tainment that general education which is foun 
essential in successful business occupational ex 
perience. 


I]. GENERAL Opyectives OF Business Epucation 
FOR THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER OR BUYER OF BUSINESS 
Goops AND SERVICES: 


1. To develop an understanding of, and an insight 
into, the economic nature and functions of busi- 
ness society in terms of its essential social obli- 
gation to provide people—every man, woman anc 
child—with those want-gratifying goods and 
services that foster high standards of human 
well-being, such as food, clothing, shelter, insur- 
ance, communication, transportation, banking, 
and the like. 

2. To become skilful in wise utilization of business 
goods and services. 

3. To strive to practice constantly in personal deal- 
ings with business concerns the same high stand- 
ards of business conduct which an_ individual 
would have business concerns practice with him. 

4. To adapt and correlate effectively that general 
education which is found essential in the conduc‘ 
of personal business affairs. 


It is assumed that either one or the other of these 
two major groups of training objectives, rarely both, 
will primarily, concern any one business subject with 
reference to a particular pupil group. Against this 
background of general objectives, conceived in terms 
of typical learning outcomes, a teacher can systemati- 
cally analyze his subject aims, which, in turn, will in- 
dicate to him the definite and tangible teaching results 
that he should strive to accomplish in the learning 
attainments of his pupils. Such learning attainments 
should yield power of knowledge-insight, precision of 
skill, integrity of character, and practical usefulness of 
general education.—Paul S. Lomax, New York Umi- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 
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LITTLE over a year 
ago in the October 1, 
1932 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post there appeared 
an editorial headed “Nature’s Course” which cited 
with approval a statement by ‘fone of the most level- 
headed and experienced economists of our time . 
that the depression was something like an illness, for the 
treatment of which the best medical advice was to let the 
patient rest quietly while Nature in some unexplained 
way built up a resistance which would finally over- 
come the disease.” Even the most conservative think- 
er now realizes that this position was essentially false. 
(sur economic body was not suffering from a tempo- 
rary stomach ache produced by overeating. Our orgy 
speculation had fastened upon us a cancer which 
\ 1s none too slowly taking all the life out of our eco- 
»omic body. The National Industrial Recovery Act 
the major operation undertaken at the very last mo- 
nent to cut out the virus. We hope that the operation 
pus “natural cure” will eventually overcome the crisis. 


It’s Our Duty to 
Adopt NIRA 


In this month’s issue of the Journal Dr. Galloway 
deals with great caution with the manner in which we 
shall deal in our schools with this new development in 
business life. While he is enthusiastic about the abil- 
itv of our new plan of business control to meet our 
problems, he is shrewd enough not to go too far in 
his prophecy. Will the program be successful? If so 
what shall we do to continue its success? If not what 
shall we do to prevent utter stagnation? Time alone 
can solve these problems. Through our schools we 
can, however, in some measure guide the manner in 
which time will solve the problem. Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Hitler are well aware that the success of their 
programs rests upon the proper training of the coming 
generation. How much more important is the proper 
orientation of youth in the type of economic life which 
they will confront in a country like ours that still 
hopes to develop a democratic way of life! We cannot 
afford to ignore Dr. Galloway’s message.—Herbert A. 


Tonne, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


lL New Deal— NE scarcely can 
open a magazine 


is It Needed? without being. con- 


jronted with an attempt to explain the implications 
of the “new deal” for commercial education. Some- 
how or other writers seem to have reached the con- 
clusion that a new deal is the all-important thing. 
That we have had scores of new deals does not seem 
to occur to them. <Any contract player knows that a 
new deal does not guarantee a good hand——or even a 
better hand. Often it is just a different hand. But 
“hope springs,” etc., so we go on new-dealing until 
someone develops sufficient initiative, courage, and con- 
fidence to bid and play the hand he holds. 

Now I would not imply that new deals are un- 
necessary ; or that they are merely time-wasting media 
for gambling on the possibility of bettering one’s rela- 
tive position. What I want to point out is that no 
end of new deals can be called for and made without 
assuring to anyone the achievement of a rubber or 
even the advancement of his score. Unless the new 
hand is played well, the new deal is futile from the 
standpoint of progress toward the game’s objective. 

It is just the same in commercial education. What 
we need is not more “new deals” but more well-played 
hands. There has been no end of new dealing, but 
often to no effect. Too frequently commercial educa- 
tors have not made the most of the opportunities dealt 
them from time to time. In some cases this has been 
due to inability properly to appraise the opportunity the 
new deal has placed before them. In other cases it is 
because of lack of sufficient vision, initiative, courage, 
and skill to embrace the opportunity and make the most 
of it. Ina few cases it has been due to unscrupulous or 
stupid practices of opposing players—school officials, 
parents and taxpayers—in the game of education and 
not to any lack of effort or skill on the part of the com- 
mercial educator. Perhaps in a few cases all players 
have insisted on being “dummy.” But with all due 
allowance for circumstances over which educators have 
no control, there still remains ground for some dissatis- 
faction with the net results of the many new deals 


they have been permitted. To be more specific a few 
of these new deals may be pointed out. 

Back in 1919—to go no farther into history—Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick and his N.E.A. committee made 
a new deal. (Bulletin No. 55, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1919.) Two features of the new conception 
of commercial education on the secondary school level 
were these: (1) in recognition of the validity of the 
theory of individual differences and the fact that not 
all office jobs involve bookkeeping and/or shorthand, 
a four-curriculum program of commercial education, 
each built around a vocational major, was recom- 
mended; (2) in the belief that commercial graduates 
should possess not only skill but also sound economic 
and social concepts, a comprehensive program of so- 
cial-business content was provided for in the pro- 
posed program. This program has met with general 
though not universal approval; but at the end of 14 
years how many high schools have such a program? 
How many still permit the old single-objective curri- 
culum to persist? How many have the new program 
on paper but have failed to put it into actual opera- 
tion? How many still reserve the clerical major—if 
they have it at all—as the dumping ground for the un- 
fits and misfits? How many still ignore the patent 
fact that selling positions outnumber office positions? 
How many commercial pupils enroll for the recom- 
mended  social-business subjects? Five per cent or 
less. Is it any wonder that sound economic concepts 
among commercial workers are conspicuous by their 
absence? In explanation of our slowness in making 
progress in directions clearly indicated as being right, 
it may be argued that suitable instruction material is 
lacking; that teacher-training institutions have not 
trained teachers to meet these new responsibilities ; 
that pupils, aided and abetted by parents, insist on 
taking the older subjects; and that educational admin- 
istrators tend to resist change in a field in which they 
have had no training. All of these arguments have 
some validity. Some of them apply in every com- 
munity. However, the inescapable fact remains that 
courageous, vigorous, and united attack on the prob- 

(Continued on page 12) 


Dr. Galloway 


HE N.LR.A. is serving as a 
banner under which thousands 
of influences are marching into our 
land and demanding quarters. Under 
it the teacher will be presented with 
new commands, new plans, and new 
strategies. The nature of the new 
civilization makes imperative an in- 
creased emphasis on teaching and 
education so that the coming genera- 
tion may have a higher appreciation 
of its place in the social structure. 
There are few human errors more 
tragic than the misinterpretation and 
misuse of the ideals and plans of 
great social leaders, reform legisla- 
tion, and scientific research. Now, 
more than at any other recent period 
of our national life, is it necessary 
for the teacher to interpret with in- 
sight and to teach with a conviction 
born of knowledge and understand- 
ing of the integrating factors of life 
and their place in operating a mod- 
ern social organization. The funda- 
mental problem of teaching rests on 
giving pupils the method of the 
logical interpretation of contempo- 
rary events and the thought of the 
leaders of humanity—past and pres- 
ent—their true direction. The Na- 
tional Recovery Aci implies all this. 
I am inclined to think that when 
a man finds anything, he is looking 
for something. I sometimes wonder 
about teachers’ mental findings, i. e., 
learning something—say about the 
N.LR.A., symbolic of the New In- 
dustrial Revolution in America. I 
shall not be dogmatic but I shall try 
to be specific, assuming that we 


teachers are “looking for something” 
—prospecting, exploring, analyzing, 
making diagnosis. 


TEACHERS AND THE N.I.R.A. 


by Lee Galloway, Ph.D. 


Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


In ven ‘Dr. has tied to a method 
of attack by which the teacher can use much of the data now 
appearing in the press, pamphlets, etc., concerning the N I.R.d. 
Later on there will be thousands of questions arising connected 


with the administration of this law. 


The teacher should be 


ready to meet the changed spirit in education which ts already 
calling upon him to teach the coming generation to live unde, 


a centralized control with decentralized responsibility. 


N.I.R.A. the Result of Long 
Development 


The N.I.R.A. did not drop from 
the sky—full fledged and ready to 
scratch. It was the culmination of 
a long series of events, some of them 
consciously directed, most of them 
not. It was no more the work of a 
single effort or an achievement 
struck off by the brain trust of a 
single group of men than was the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, or the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Any teacher who 
thinks that the N.I.R.A. is the prod- 
uct of a F. D. R., a Brain Trust, or 
the Democratic Party acknowledges 
at once that he has not been “looking 
for something” either in the past rec- 
ords of our country or in the unique 
events of our contemporary history. 

The first thing, then, to be learned 
from the N.I.R.A., from the teach- 
er’s point of view, is to realize the 
supreme importance of contempo- 
rary events as the basis of the learn- 
ing process. The N.I.R.A. is not a 
“Recovery Act” as far as the teacher 
is concerned. The “depression,” 
with its swirl of changing conditions 
that inspired the “Industrial Cede” 
of 1933, is as oxygen to the blood 


We Teachers are “Looking 
For Something” 
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stream of the learning process. No 
comparable stimulation to teaching 
has existed since the Emancipatio: 
Proclamation, our last great “Re 
covery Act” before the N.I.R.A.. 
which, perhaps, is only one way 01 
saying that, in the field of civic 
orientation, the “novelly developing 
stream of unique events” is carrying 
a supercharge of educational oppor- 
tunities for the present. 


N.I.R.A. and Revolutionary 
Changes in Education 


As a corollary of the above state- 
ment, it naturally follows that the 
events of the N.LR.A. period call 
for a revolutionary change in the 
educational point of view concerning 
school organization, teaching pro- 
cedure, subject matter, and school 
objectives generally. Through the 
“I” of the N.I.R.A., one must see not 
only industrial changes, but the line 
of changes which affect society as a 
whole. Teaching can no longer stand 
with its full weight upon the single 
platform of “individualism”; it 
must shift its weight and rest heav- 
ily, for the present at least, upon “‘so- 
cial and general welfare.” Into the 
“learning situation” made up of the 
teacher-pupil relationship must be 
injected a renewed teaching energy 
by which the vital personal experi- 
ence of the individual may progress 
outward to embrace larger and larg- 
er social groups. 

But before the teacher can change 
either the direction of his objectives 
or the method of teaching others, he 
must “see the thing” himself. He 
must extend the scope of his thinking 
by first expanding the job-objective 
into an institutional objective, and 
then bring them both into focus with 
the social-welfare objective. It is 
most important that the teachers of 
the nation grasp this idea in all its 
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bearings, and at once. Upon it may 
rest the fate of the greatest experi- 
ment in social control thus far initi- 
ated by an industrial nation trained 
in the methods and to the ideals of 
Democracy. The real emergency of 
the present is not in ‘‘unemploy- 
nent,” but in the character of the 
judgments which society makes at 
this crucial period—crucial because 
of the accumulation of a larger num- 
ber of social maladjustments con- 
verging at a single point. With so- 
ciety, as with man _ individually, 
crises arise and it must in a moment 
make decisions covering great mat- 
ters whose course affects the entire 
future of national existence. Shall 
we achieve a synthesis preceded by 
explosions, or through a planned 
program in harmony with ideas 
which have been in evolution for a 
century ? 


‘Teachers Must Mobilize New 
Thinking 


‘time is of the essence of things. 
Old thought-patterns and a new en- 
vironment have met head on. Busi- 
ness leaders and other professional 
men seldom range intellectually far 
beyond the boundaries of their insti- 
tutional organizations. In the past, 
they have thought it bad “policy” 
and poor “business” to do so. Re- 
versions in habits of thought and at- 
tempted returns in theory to old 
methods will be frequent. The teach- 
er must mobilize the thinking of the 
new generation, if the gains in eco- 
nomic liberty of the past and present 
generations are to be conserved for 
the benefit of the future, 

Since we cannot depend soiely 
upon the present generation of busi- 
ness men, industrialists, and profes- 
sionals in general to break away 
from the limitations set to their 
thinking by the old individualistic 
philosophy, it is to the teacher—the 
expert in mental patterns—that we 
must look to lead the way in adjust- 
ing habits of thinking to new human 
relationships—unique in every  re- 
spect and controlled by conditions 
that are new and strange in appear- 
ance, complicated and expanded ‘n 
organization, and moving with a mo- 
mentum and range never before ex- 
perienced in the world. And, why, 
you may ask, should we put all this 
responsibility upon the teacher? Be- 
cause, it is not only the social func- 
tion of the teacher to stand guard 
over the treasure-house of tradition, 
but it is his function also to watch 
the line of march and actively to do- 
rect the technique of discarding ob- 
solescent traditions and of acquiring 
new ideas. The N.I.R.A. is signifi- 
cant chiefly because it means action, 


The social forces have been present 
and accumulating power for a cen- 
tury, but N.R.A. activity has focused 
their effect and brought into the 
foreground of education the need 
for immediate activity in the con- 
structive use of the teaching func- 
tion. And since teaching is a “long 
run” process, the teacher must begin 
his program at once—a prograni in 
which he himself is the first item on 
the agenda—and may we say 
credenda as well? All this takes 
time because it is as painful to the 
teacher to change as for any other 
citizen controlled by habit and cus- 
tom. Constructive activity means 
getting out of the shadows of their 
own dead patterns. It means the 
abandonment of old routines. It 
means the extension and cultivation 
of their own thought areas. But 
since learning has been thought of 
by the teacher as applying to some 
other person than himself, let us con- 
sider the N.I.R.A. in this light, first. 
Doing in Terms of Consequence 

Thinking, defined by Dewey as 
“the intentional endeavor to discever 
specific connections between some- 
thing which we do and the conse- 
quences which result, so that the two 
become continuous,” has acquired 
new termini under modern condi- 
tions as represented by the N.I.R.A. 
activities. It is one thing to think 
of a technical “something” in terms 
of quality production or even to ex- 
tend the connection so as to reach 
a balance-sheet “consequence,” but it 
requires quite another grade of 
mental power to trace the “connec- 
tion” between the technical act and 
the social consequences, The latter 
as a terminus not only raises teach- 
ing ability to the nth power, but puts 
new stresses and strains upon the 
teacher’s learning capacity as well. 
The N.I.R.A. shows us how tenuous 
is the specific connection between a 
vocational ‘‘something” and the so- 


cial “consequences” when we try to 
substitute the industrial equivalent 
for the old proverb: “For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost; for want of 
a shoe the horse was lost; for want 
of a horse the rider was lost.” If 
you don’t believe this, ask General 
Johnson. 


N.I.R.A. as a Teaching Tool 


There are few things that are 
more difficult to trace than the 
boundary lines between the major 
institutional divisions that make up 
a society. Since these divisions, in 
turn, establish the boundaries for the 
major fields of thinking, and for 
educational methods and objectives 
in preparing students for these dif- 
ferent types of professional orienta- 
tion, they, therefore, meet a double 
difficulty. In fact, a further difficulty 
arises due to the nature of the beun- 
dary that separates them. It is not 
a line, but a rather wide and ir- 
regular ribbon which runs in and out 
among human relations taking on at 
one point the color of individual 
rights and purposes, at another point 
reflecting the particular policies of 
some particular religion, industry, 
political or educational activity; 
while in other places the altruism 
born of general welfare considera- 
tions spreads tone and color over the 
ribboned line of human relationships. 
The N.I.R.A. therefore, comes as a 
great teaching tool, for it makes all 
these characteristics stand out in bold 
relief when one studies the reactions 
and repercussions produced by this 
legislation upon our individual, our 
institutional and the general social 
organization. But while the N.I.R.A. 
is fertile in teaching suggestiveness, 
it leaves the teacher to his own re- 
sources in the selection of the terms 
and materials to be used in his teach- 
ing formulas. The trainer of tech- 
nique will find much in the “facts,” 
but the real teacher will find more 
in the implications of these “facts.” 
N.LR.A. activity with its power 
and purpose was not injected into 
the social program as an educational 
feature. The meaning to be gleaned 
from the N.I.R.A. by the teacher 
will be something quite different 
from that needed for the student or 
the business man. Facts whether 
old or new become the raw materials 
of teaching through their new rela- 
tionships. To the teacher the N.I.- 


Into the “Learning Situation” 
made up of the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship must be injected a re- 
newed teaching energy. 
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R.A. is an opportunity to revitalize 
the whole of his professional life. 
To be sure, it furnishes a set of facts 
concrete and organized for intellec- 
tual attack. Facts that run the whole 
gamut of the educational program in 
the field of social science; facts that 
are presented in a formal, legal pros- 
pectus with definite objectives and 
with administrative machinery to 
give them practical operative effect. 
But it is the new relationships that 
set a sociological laboratory at every 
investigator’s door. The N.I.R.A. in- 
fluence runs into every home, fac- 
tory, farm, workshop, bank and 
store; in short, into every industrial, 
commercial and economic unit of the 
nation. The reactions to this in- 
fluence are brought to every citizen 
in the forms of government and 
Chamber of Commerce reports, ra- 
dio and platform speeches, news 
items, magazine discussions and 
moving pictures. 

N.I.R.A. and New Moral Controls 


But, added to all these opportuni- 
ties for watching and studying the 
mutations in every member of the 
social organism, there is the privi- 
lege of observing and studying the 
transformations of the administra- 
tive systems of the government and 
of industry themselves as they work 
to adjust their methods to the prob- 
lems of carrying out the provisions 
of the law. Let us mention only one. 
American educational institutions 
have been furnished an epoch-mak- 
ing opportunity to see the develop- 
ment of a new set of moral codes 
old facts, perhaps, but set in new re- 
lationships. When people can ob- 
serve, formulate and express opin- 
ions under conditions that never be- 
fore were so free from interference 
from institutional prejudice, privi- 
lege and special interests, they are 
certain to set new living standards 
for themselves. A new freedom has 
come into the land and the people 
are looking for moral as well as for 
physical controls. What an oppor- 
tunity to see a code of ethics at 
blossom time, for morals are century 
plants! In the jungle of industrial, 
scientific and technological develop- 
ment ethical relationships have 
grown pale and sickly. Individual 
responsibility grew very faint and 
sluggish behind the mechanized 
phalanx of impersonal corporations, 
impersonal research and impersonal 
machines. No wonder that “getting 
away with it” became a test of moral 
achievement and men grew _intol- 
erant of standards based on personal 
responsibilities. 

The N.I.R.A. shows that business, 
along with the church and the school, 
has moved far in the direction of 


toleration. , All three have learned 
that a system without customers, 
communicants, or scholars is a hol- 
low shell to be cast on the shore and 
buried. The N.I.R.A. codes show 
not only how business men have be- 
come tolerant, but even humble in 
the presence of the calamity brought 
upon the national structure by the 
spread of invention, the added mo- 
mentum given to industrial enter- 
prise, and the barometric rise of 
consumer demand in the field of 
“conspicuous” consumption — in 
other words, by technology (both 
machine and management), by 
speculation (both in business and 
out), and by installment buying 
(both for necessities and “to keep 
up with the Joneses’’). 

Incidentally, educationalists should 
take notice that they may all learn 
something in observing and in check- 
ing up their ethical practices in the 
teaching profession by comparing 
their attitude toward ethical im- 
provement with the attempts of in- 
dustrialists and business men to ad- 
just their professional relationships 
upon a higher level of associated ef- 
fort. It is not the first time that 
practical contacts with the “logic of 
facts” has furnished an environment 
more favorable to vigorous ethical 
growth than has an atmosphere sur- 
charged with the professional 
preachings about the beauties of 
truth! 


Seaching for Significance of 
N.LR.A. 


So much, then, for the general 
aspects of the case. Let us see what 
the internal structure offers in the 
way of material for the teacher’s in- 
quiring mind. 

It is evident, from only a cursory 
observation, that the N.I.R.A. has 
within itself the seeds of many dis- 
cordant elements ready to burst 
open as soon as the provisions of 
the Act are started and warmed in- 
to activity. This only enhances the 
value of the Act as a source ground 
tor problems to be solved. As Ma- 
jor Outhank, Chief of Control Di- 
vision of the N.R.A. has stated, “All 
the ramifications of the N.R.A. and 
its future administration are at 
present inconceivable.’ Let us start 
our search, then, before we get too 
far into the woods, i.e., in the logic 
of conditions preceding the Act it- 
self. Here is enough for one year’s 
study. First, it was found that there 
was a national need for greater eco- 
nomic security. Second, this was 
made evident from the presence of 
twelve to fifteen millions of unem- 
ployed men and other phenomena of 
the depression. Third, industry and 
business had to be stimulated to en- 


able the country to return to the 
economic status of the era, 1920- 
1930. 

Then came the logic of systematic 
action. And here is more than 
enough for another year’s study. 
With this as a basis there have ‘ol- 
lowed the various provisions for a 
“temporary dictatorship,” “codes” 
and “hearings” with their logica! set 
up that the desired return to “nor- 
mal” business conditions might be 
accomplished. This was framed on 
the hypothesis as follows: First, 
good business depends upon con- 
sumer demands; second, consumer 
demand to be effective must have 
“purchasing power”; third, the la- 
bor class furnishes a large part of 
consuming power, which to be ef- 
fective, must be given work wit! a 
“living wage.” Note the circvlar 
form of this logic. As a matter of 
strategy, the Administration pierced 
the circumference of this logic at 
the point of labor relations. It vir- 
tually says: “Millions of men ind 
women recently unemployed are to 
start working again and spending 
again. With the eventual re-employ- 
ment of the twelve million persons, 
our national income figure of ninety 
billion dollars will again be at- 
tained.” Based on this who could 
hold a class of high school students 
to “Gallia est omnis divisa” if the 
following supposition were injected 
into the school program ? 

Let us see first what would hap- 
pen if the main hypothesis upon 
which the N.R.A. is based be false, 
i.e., that the national industrial or- 
ganization can be brought back to 
the operating status of 1929? One 
school of investigators holds that the 
depression with its accompaniment 
of fifteen million unemployed was 
due to industrial ability to produce 
twice to four times the product 
necessary for the whole population. 
To be sure, fifteen million unem- 
ployed means forty to fifty million 
people on short rations, Further- 
more, technological improvements 
both in machinery and in manage- 
ment have gone on full blast since 
1929. Under such conditions, what 
possibility is there that industry can 
be put back upon the old founda- 
tions of 1929, when a relatively con- 
tracted market forced industrial ac- 
tivity into narrower quarters and as 
a consequence squeezed fifteen mil- 
lion men and women into the street ? 
One evidence that there is much 
truth in this contention is the fact 
that goods and services are plentiful 
enough today to supply the nation 
when industry is carrying on with 
fifty per cent of the equipment and 
plant of 1929 standing idle. Why 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Irma Ehrenhardt 


Tr nscription—Its Present Status 
SRANSCRIPTION has held the 


limelight in many magazine ar- 
ticls pertaining to stenography. Des- 
pitc its popularity, the appalling fact 
remains that transcription is not 
taujht in the majority of our high 
schools and colleges. 

Shorthand and typewriting instruc- 
tors, however, either due to the mag- 
aziue articles or to the economic 
stringency, are finally coming to the 
realization that shorthand and type- 
writing instead of being two separate 
entities are related factors of the 
same thing; namely, transcription. 
The diffusion of these two courses 
denotes that the typewriting teacher 
should be a competent shorthand 
writer and, yice versa, the shorthand 
teacher should be a competent typist. 
The question is, How far should the 
shorthand instructor exert her typing 
knowledge without treading on the 
typewriting instructor’s toes, and 
how far should the typewriting in- 
structor exert her shorthand knowl- 
edge without stealing the shorthand 
instructor’s thunder? Some will say 
this is a problem of individual situ- 
ations yet these individual situations 
are numerous enough to make it a 
general problem. 

The work of the typewriting in- 
structor consists in developing type- 
writing power. The following is an 
analysis of TypewritinG Power 
With all its ramifications: 

Skills 


|. Manipulative Ability 


1, Parts of the machine and_ their 
purposes 

2. Development of rhythmic touch 
typewriting : 
a. Staccato touch 
b. Finger movement 
c. Invariable fingering 
d. Concentration and accuracy in 

typewritten work 


WHO SHALL TEACH 


TRANSCRIPTION? 


Irma Ehrenhardt 


Associate Professor of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Shorthand and typewriting are primarily vocational courses. 
Their value lies in their efficient use by the employee. Accu- 


rately and speedily typed transcripts are the foundation upon 


which a stenographer’s success 1s built. 


And so tt is the school’s 


task to promote stenographic success by drilling upon transcrip- 
tion plus the necessary emphasis upon the attitudes and related 
knowledge which complete the structure. 


. Even stroking and continuity of 
writing 
3. Development of correct technique : 
a. Quick carriage throw 
b. Correct use of tabular mecha- 
nism, line space adjusting lever, 
centering scale on Underwood, 
insertion of paper and_ the 
straightening of it 
c. Correct posture at machine 
4. How to clean the typewriter 
a. Type bars 
b. Oiling of way rods 
The polishing of the varnished 
parts 
5. Changing of ribbons 
The use of both the upper and 
lower halves of the ribbon 


Technical Knowledge 
I]. Tyepwriting Ability 


1. Business letter—styles, mechanics 
ot 


. Env elopes—sizes, styles and super- 
scriptions 

3. Proper insertion of letter in en- 
velope 


4. Use of carbon sheets 

5. Typing on cards of all sizes 

6. Typing on ruled lines 

7. Tabulations—make up accurate 
tabulations from unarranged ma- 
terial : 

8. Spacing — artistic 
sense of proportion 

9. Knowledge of printer’s marks— 
correction of rough draits 

10. Ability to use correct English, 
spelling, punctuation, ete. 

11. Neat erasures 

12. Formation of 
work before removing 
machine 

13. Composing material at machine 

14. Stencilizing 

15. Transcription of notes 

17. Legal work, manifolding, manu- 

16. Writing of telegrams 
scripts 

18. Invoices and statements, 
lading, etc. 


and practical 


habit of checking 
it from 


bills of 


Job Intelligence 


III. Attitudes 
1. Development in the pupil of a 


11 


ur 


. Development of 


. Development of 


desire to show his initiative and 
to assume the responsibility of his 
work 


. Development of ideals of honesty 


and responsibility through indi- 
vidual checking of work 


. Development of pride in turning 


out material accurately, neatly and 
expeditiously 

punctuality by 
handing in budgets or contracts 
on time 

poise, cheerful- 
ness, even temper, loyalty—traits 
listed in Charters and Whitley, 
“Analysis of Secretarial Duties 
and Traits” 


SHORTHAND Power may be anal- 
zed as follows: 


Skill 


I. Manipulative 


1. 
2 


3. 


4. 
5. The writing of shorthand accord- 
6. 
7. The ability to 


Ability 


Correct posture 
Correct holding of 
pencil 

The ability to make uniform, light- 
ly written notes 

The efficient use of the notebook 


the pen or 


ing to sound 

Accurate and fast note-taking 
read the notes 
quickly and accurately 


Technical Knowledge 


II. Shorthand Ability 


. Transcription of notes 
. The proper set-up of the business 


letter, telegrams, legal material 


. The correct typing of addresses on 


envelopes 


. The proper insertion of letters in 


envelopes 


. Filing of letters 


Ability to use correct English, 


spelling and punctuation 


. How to place letters on employ- 


er’s desk 


. How to keep the supplies in the 


stenographer’s desk 
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Job Intelligence 
III. Attitudes 
1. The development of poise, cheer- 
fulness, even temper and loyalty. 
2. The development in the pupil of 
the desire to show his initiative 
and to assume the responsibility 
of his work 
. The development of the ideals of 
honesty and straight forwardness 
. The development of punctuality 
. The development of pride in turn- 
ing out material accurately, neatly 
and expeditiously 

In reviewing the analyses of the 
two skills, typewriting and shorthand, 
it can readily be seen that they are 
interdependent as far as the work of 
a stenographer is concerned. The 
two converge in transcription. 

What is transcription? According 
to Mr. Earl W. Barnhart.) “Tran- 
scribing is something more than the 
sum of the independent skills of 
reading shorthand notes and _ type- 
writing. It is a separate ability based 
upon a knowledge of these other two 
abilities, but not an addition of the 
two.” 

What does a stenographer have to 
do when she transcribes? In the 
same article referred to above, Mr. 
Barnhart states that she must be 
able to: 


“1. Estimate the length of the letter. 

“2. Set the typewriter so as to place 
the letter well on the page. 

“3. Know the common arrangement 
styles for letters. 

“4. Read shorthand notes with facility, 
reading ahead to get the sense of 
the dictated material, thus avoiding 
making mistakes. 

. Have a_ workable 
punctuation. 

. Recall dictator’s voice inflections to 
determine punctuation. 

. Know how to determine 
and paragraphs. 

. Select which of several words an 
outline may stand for—supply miss- 
ing words, if outlines are unread- 
able. 

. Correct grammatical errors on part 
of the dictator. 

. Spell all words correctly; write in 
conventional form. 

. Conform to conventions of written 
English, such as, capitalization, 
hyphenization, syllabication, use of 
abbreviations, representation of 
numbers. 
Recognize 
dictation.” 


The Typewritten Transcript As 
Evidence of Shorthand Ability 
The typewritten transcript 

fects shorthand ability, good notes, 

reading acumen, speed and accuracy 
in taking dictation, but that is not 
all—it is evidence of the stenog- 
rapher’s worth to the employer. Is 
the dictator interested in the short- 
hand notes further than an occa- 
sional reference? No, but he is ex- 
tremely concerned about the kind of 
letter which is to be sent from the 


1925. 


knowledge of 


sentences 


“2: common quotations in 


American Shorthand Teacher, November, 


office. Have our stenographic teach- 
ers in the past been cognizant of the 
importance of the typewritten tran- 
script?) How many of them are to- 
day? Some of the shorthand teach- 
ers are afraid they are treading on 
the typewriting teachers’ ground, 
and vice versa—with no thought of 
the students’ and employers’ need. 
It is time that the two instructors 
combine their interests for the bene- 
fit of the pupil and for the elimina- 
tion of costs on the job. Transcrip- 
tion which should be perfected in 
the school room is now taught in 
the office, a costly procedure and an- 
other manifestation of American 
waste. 


Who Shall Teach Transcription? 

In answer to the above question 
two alternatives are suggested : 

1. The latest plan is that of one 
teacher directing both the short- 
hand and typewriting classes simul- 
taneously and correlating the two 
skills. This plan is now being tried 
at the San Diego State Teachers Col- 
lege under the capable direction of 
Miss G. C. Amsden. 

2. Another plan is to maintain the 
two separate teachers, one for short- 
hand and one for typewriting, but 
have one transcription standard for 
the two classes; in other words, there 
should be cooperation and not dis- 
sension between the two depart- 
ments. 

Miss Helen Reynolds states in her 
article “Looking Ahead in Short- 
hand and Secretarial Subjects” the 
following : 

“We must think in terms of the trans- 
script. Because of the difficulties in 
learning presented by shorthand and 
typewriting we have found it necessary 
to give instruction in each separately 
from the other. There is also a large 
amount of typing which is not first dic- 
tated. But we must remember that 
there is no shorthand, commercially 
speaking, without typewriting. The 
quality of the shorthand is the quatity 
of the transcript. Beginning typing in- 
struction, therefore, should precede be- 
ginning shorthand instruction, and 
from the beginning of the shorthand in- 
struction, the two should be correlated 
through the transcript.” 


CONCLUSION 

Shorthand and typewriting are pri- 
marily vocational courses. Their 
value lies in their efficient use by the 
employee. Accurately and speedily 
typed transcripts are the foundation 
upon which a stenographer’s success 
is built. And so it is the school’s task 
to promote stenographic success by 
drilling upon transcription plus the 
necessary emphasis upon the attitudes 
and related knowledge which com- 
plete the structure. 
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Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 7) 


lems involved would have broken 
down opposition to progress and ad- 
vanced the cause of commercial edu- 
cation far beyond the limits of pres- 
ent achievement. At any rate we 
should not blame our slow progress 
on the depression and expect relief 
from its “new deals.” We had a 
decade of unexampled prosperity he- 
fore the depression set in. 

In 1925 the National Office Man- 
agement Association did the shuffling 
and a group of Harvard graduate 
students (all commercial teachers) 
under the leadership of their instriuc- 
tor did the dealing. The hand that 
was dealt (Bulletin No. XII, Har- 
vard University Press, out of print, 
thousands distributed) contained 
much that was suggestive of the need 
for modification of existing offerines 
in our field. A wide range of office 
duties was revealed. The inevitability 
of failure to secure stenographic and 
bookkeeping positions by most com- 
mercial pupils was shown. It was 
made clear that non-commercial grad- 
uates are quite as acceptable as office 
workers as are commercial graduates, 
because the latter do not possess any 
special ability to do the work required 
of them. 

But, to what extent have com- 
mercial departments revamped their 
programs of training? How many 
have modified the specific objectives 
of the courses they offer? For ex- 
ample, has all-around “typing ability” 
superseded “copying ability” as an 
objective of typewriting instruction ? 
Or has “stenographic ability” re- , 
placed “shorthand ability” as a goal 
in the shorthand department?” Or 
has real “clerical skill training” 
taken the place of the conventional 
book—or touch and go—‘‘office prac- 
tice’? Surely some, perhaps much, 
progress in these directions has been 
made. Perhaps more could and 
should be made. Each commercial 
teacher should check up on these and 
other kindred matters. Don’t wait 
for a “new deal.” Pick up your 
cards and play your hand. 

Professor Lomax as president of 
the E.C.T.A. dealt a new hand and 
set in motion forces that have kept 
new deals coming annually in the 
I:.C.T.A. Yearbooks. What is the 
net result of these deals in terms of 
educational progress? The next 
meeting has prepared a carefully 
thought out program devoted to the 
social and economic implications and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Alfred Sorensen 


Vise occupational selection and 
pi.paration for entering into the 
closen field of employment is one of 
tl: greatest problems confronting the 
youth of today. Their decisions are 
nei only of grave importance to 
thm as individuals but, taken col- 
lectively, affect our whole economic 
and social structure as a nation, 


Need for More Scientific 
Guidance is Apparent 


Theoretically each individual se- 
lects his own vocation and, in the 
final analysis, decides for himself 
how he will make his living after he 
lkaves school. The increasing eco- 
nomic and social complexities of our 
rapidly changing civilization make the 
problem of WISE occupational se- 
lection increasingly more difficult for 
the immature, inexperienced, and un- 
trained youth of high school age. 
Ideally the individual should be so 
educated that he is capable of self- 
guidance, and any advice given him 
should be free from personal bias, 
accurate and up-to-date, and based 
upon scientific facts and obvious 
trends. The need for better guidance 
is clearly indicated in a study of re- 
cent surveys, census reports, articles 
by personnel workers, employment 
managers, school placement officers, 
and leaders in the field of guidance. 

The need for accurate up-to-date 
information is well indicated by Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, Division of 
Vocational Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, who says, “It 
has been said that education is handi- 
capped by a thirty-year lag. In his- 
tory, quite possibly, it does not matter 
greatly, but in counseling even a 
thirty-day lag is to be questioned. 
Until counselors come to grips with 
the working conditions as they are to- 
day, we shall be failing those whom 
we guide.””! 


PROBLEM OF OCCUPATIONAL 
SELECTION 


by Alfred Sorensen 


Lecturer in Education and Supervisor of the Teaching 
of Commercial Subjects, University of California 


and 


J. Newton Morris 


Graduate Student of Education and Economics, 
University of California, Berkeley, California J. Newton Morris 


Present problems of guidance and training must be solved by 
persons daring to face facts and changing with times and con- 
ditions rather than merely being satisfied with “rearrangement 


of their prejudices.” 


An Obligation of Educators 


As educators, we are obligated to 
provide the most reliable guidance 
possible for the students under our 
charge. We are also obligated to the 
taxpayers for the elimination of edu- 
cational waste. Mistakes in educa- 
tion are expensive whether the waste 
be measured in terms of the psy- 
chology of failure, needless expendi- 
ture of students’ time, or materially 
in terms of school funds. 

In view of the fact that most junior 


workers find employment in some 
phase of business, the writers spe- 
cifically refer to a recent article on 
“Guidance of Business Students” by 
Dr. Percival W. Hutson, Associate 
Professor of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Anna F. Miller, 
Gladstone High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,? which shows that students pre- 
paring for employment are not being 
guided by persons best qualified from 
the occupational point of view. 
School administrators should rec- 
ognize the importance of establishing 
a cooperative guidance program. 
Such a program makes available to 
students occupational knowledge, 
backed up by specialized training and 
experience, of their teachers and 
community leaders. Obviously, a 
teacher of commercial subjects, 
thoroughly trained for business 
work and with experience in the 
field of business, is in a better posi- 
tion to give accurate and up-to- 
1California Vocational News Notes, March, 
1933, “Trends in Vocational Guidance,” Dr. 


Edwin A. Lee. 


“Journal of Business Education, December, 
1932, “Guidance of Business Students’? by Dr. 
Percival W. Hutson and Anna F. Miller. 


The increasing economic and 
social complexities of our rapidly 
changing civilization make _ the 
problem of wise occupational 
selection increasingly more diffi- 
cult for the youth of high school 
age. 
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date information on which to base 
occupational choice to business 
students than are persons without 
such a background. It is important 
that the large group of students who 
will find employment in commercial 
occupations be given all possible help 
and guidance by counselors with spe- 
cialized training and experience in 
commercial lines and a_ thorough 
knowledge of employment trends and 
business standards. 

The success of our counseling and, 
for that matter, of our whole educa- 
tional system, is measured largely by 
the after-school success of our gradu- 
ates. The measuring-stick of busi- 
ness is “ABILITY TO DO.” Busi- 
ness standards are becoming more 
rigid and we must pay more attention 
to the ability level of students to be 
enrolled for the higher types of spe- 
cialized business training in our high 
schools and junior colleges. Unpro- 
ductive workers will not be tolerated 
by employers. Giving students of 
limited ability training for a highly 
specialized and responsible type of 
work is to “train for failure.” 

The article previously referred to, 
“Trends in Vocational Guidance,” 
seems to indicate a tendency on the 
part of counselors to recommend 
more education of a general nature 
rather than facing the issue of defi- 
nite vocational guidance in the mat- 
ters of occupational selection and 
preparation for employment.  Re- 
gardless of how long the student may 
remain in school, we have failed in 
our obligation to him if we do not aid 
him in the selection of an occupation, 
and see that he is prepared to enter 
employment and assume his respon- 
sibilities as an economically competent 
member of society. 


Important Factors in Counseling 

Counselors should consider trends. 
Wise occupational selection by stu- 
dents, as well as guidance programs, 
must involve due consideration of 
employment trends. Evidences of 
marked employment trends may be 
found in local surveys, current litera- 
ture, and United States Census Re- 
ports. Due consideration should al- 
ways be made for unusual conditions 
at the time the facts were gathered. 

In the phase of counseling having 
to do specifically with occupational 
selection and preparation for employ- 
ment, the writers suggest the follow- 
ing as some of the vital factors to be 
considered in vocational guidance and 
training : 

1. There is a tendency for students 
to remain in school longer.* This 
suggests curriculum changes are 
necessary with postponement of spe- 


8Source: U. S. Census, 1930, Vol. 3, p. 68. 


cialized training until the senior high 
school or junior college recommended. 
Each additional year spent in school 
by students adds to the responsibility 
of the schcol system and brings new 
revisions. 

2. The marked increase in the num- 
ber of workers in commercial occu- 
pations should bring relative increases 
in numbers enrolled in commercial 
courses in our schools. In interpret- 
ing Table I, the reader should bear in 


noted in the number of salesmen, but 
this was partly due to a more strict 
limitation of store clerks as such in 
the enumeration of the 1930 census. 
Retail dealers are almost exclusively 
men. Counselors should consider the 
older age at which retail dealers are 
engaged. The importance of greater 
emphasis upon salesmanship and mar- 
keting as a field of employment is 
further emphasized by Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, of New York University, 


TABLE I—NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MAJOR OCCUP \- 
TIONS IN U. S. IN 1910 AND 1930. 


Occupations 


1910 


% oi 
Tota 
Worke’s 


% of 


Total 
Workers 


Total Number of Workers 


38,167,336 


100.6 100.0 


48,829,920 


Mfg. and Mechanical Industries ...... 10,656,545 


27.9 14,110,652 28.9 


Agriculture 


12,388,309 


S29 10,471,998 


Commercial Occupations 


4,823,120 


12.6 9,409,947 


(Selected from “Trade and Clerical” Groups) 


mind that 1910 was a year of maxi- 
mum employment with 41.5% of the 
total population employed while 1930 
was one year after the depression had 
started and showed 39.8% of the 
total population employed. The three 
occupational groups listed in Table I, 
include two-thirds of all workers 
gainfully employed in the United 
States in 1930. 

Note that during the period 1910 
to 1930 there was a marked decrease 
in the numbers engaged in agricul- 
ture, a very slight increase in the 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, and an outstanding increase in 
the number engaged in the com- 
mercial occupations, 

3. When the commercial occupa- 
tions are analyzed for further trends, 
a very marked increase will be noted 
in the number of female clerical work- 
ers between the years 1910 and 1930. 
This decided trend was slowing up 
by 1930 between the 1920 and 1930 
census reports.* 

Stenography and typing are rapid- 
ly becoming women’s work.” Coun- 
selors should consider the relatively 
early age at which these workers en- 
ter employment and the few years the 
usual stenographer remains in that 
work, 

4+. There is a marked and steady in- 
crease in the number of workers en- 
gaged in the marketing process from 
1910 until 1930. This includes sales- 
men, retail dealers, and store clerks, 
especially. The greatest increase was 


'U. S. Census for 
mary, pp. 9-18. 
‘Tbid., jp. 9-18. 


1930, Occupational Sum- 


in his article “Changes in Business 
Occupations.”® 

5. We notice the decline of junior 
employment.’ This is due to the un- 
employment resulting from the pres- 
ent economic disturbance, and es- 
pecially to the virtual abolition of 
child labor by the N. I. R. A. Ina 
recent article, Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
Chief of the Bureau of Business Ed- 
ucation, California State Department 
of Education, says, “The distribution 
side of business probably will be the 
first to feel the pulse of a business 
revival. When business picks up, 
there will be a demand for a large 
number of office and business work- 
ers. However, in the future, busi- 
ness will be more careful in selecting ~ 
workers. Unproductive workers will 
not be tolerated. Only the most effi- 
cient and best trained individuals will 
find employment.’’* 

In conclusion, the writers particu- 
larly urge you, as commercial edu- 
cators and teachers, to continue the 
study and analysis of occupational 
data and trends; to revise your phil- 
osophies, to renew your business con- 
tacts, to continue occupational investi- 
gations, to welcome present condi- 
tions as a challenge, and to be pre- 
pared to aid in the solution of this 
vital problem. Present problems of 
guidance and training must be solved 
by persons daring to face facts and 
changing with times and conditions 
rather than merely being satisfied with 
“rearrangement of their prejudices.” 


®Journal of Business Education, January, 1933. 
7U. S. Census, 1920, p. 391; 1930, p. 60. 
News Notes, March, 


§California Vocational 


1933, p. 20. 
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IV. Charts 


UCH can be accomplished by 

simple charts. A good example 
is the listing on the fingers of the 
left-hand and in the spaces between 
them the essential routine of book- 
kecping. Thus, covering entries, trial 
balances, and statements, we have: 


Tiumb — Opening Entries 


h lex — Current Entries } 
Space—Preliminary Trial 
Balance 


Middle — Adjusting Entries 
Adjusted Trial Bal- 


ance 
Space } Profit and Loss 
| Statement 
| Balance Sheet 
 — Closing Entries 
Space—Post-Closing Trial 
Balance 
Liitle — Reversing Entries 


‘lave pupils hold up left-hand and 
pomt with right index finger as they 
recite the above chart. Drill well on 
this and you will have little trouble 
geting correct order of procedure, 
especially at the end of a period. 

Another device illustrates closing 
the books. 


Thumb — Assets 

Index — Liabilities 

Middle — Capital 

King — Expense | Close into palm to 
show what clos- 
ing books does; 
also, that only 
assets, liabilities, 
and capital ac- 
counts remain 
open ledger, 
and appear in bal- 
Little — Income ance sheet. 


The knotty problem of whether 
there is a net increase or net decrease 
of capital yields often before this 
simple chart: 


DRATING, DRe 


Net Decrease 


This chart shows the four elements 
that enter into Net Increase or Net 
Decrease or Total Increase or Total 
Decrease, as the case may be. The 
vertical arrows show that we may 
have a Net Increase or Net Decrease. 
depending on whether drawing is 
larger or smaller than its opposing 
item, Net Profit or Net Loss. The 
diagonal arrows show that we get 
only Total Increase or Total De- 
crease when the diagonal items are 
combined. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


ON THE TEACHING 
OF BOOKKEEPING 


By Seymour B. Everts, A. B. 


Instructor in Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Vocational High School, Syracuse, New York 


This article is the second and concluding part of one begun 
in the previous issue of this Journal 


V. Condensed Drill Problems 
1. For Statement Practice we mimeograph sheets as follows: 


Jan. 31, 1933 April 30, 1933 
etc., to make complete trial balances 

__ ADDITIONAL _ INFORMATION kxercise A Exercise B 

Merchandise Inventory ...........esese00. 1765.15 985.92 


1 
I:te., to give all adjustments desired. 

a number of these may readily be made up, varying in length and 
difficulty and adapted to either first-year or second-year work, and illustrat- 
ing such things as Gross Loss on Sales, Net Loss, Insolvent Business, and 
other situations seldom met. They allow easy assignment of Balance Sheet, 
Profit and Loss Statement, Adjusting, Closing and Reversing Entries, Set- 
ting up Ledger or of oral or written drill on whatever requires extra attention. 

2. For Business Narrative Practice we have: 


A. A. Ayers BR. B. Brown Cc. C. Coon 
Day February March 
1 Investment 

ie Bought Mdse. 2/10, 0/30 of 

3 Paic 

Etc. 


Transactions of every kind may be incorporated in these narratives, 
variety being attained by omitting the amounts for one proprietor and put- 
ting them in for another. Care must be exercised that notes are paid when 
due, accounts paid for within the discount period, if purchase discount is to 
be illustrated, ete. 

3. Reserves are developed from tables like the following: 

I. ADJUSTMENTS AT END OF FISCAL PERIOD 
Problem 1. Copy and fill out the following table: 


Period Period Rate Rate Previous Amt.of New Amt. 
Asset Cost Began Ended Per Yr. Base Reserve Depr. of Reserve 
Problem 2. Write adjusting entries, given the —— trial balance items: 
“ear Ending Six Months Ending 


Three Months Ending 
3/31/31 


Account 12/31 31 6/30/31 
Buildings $48000—3% $42000—4% $44600—4% 
, = 3. Set up ledger account with the proper Depreciation and Reserve accounts for end 
of periods. 
Asset Cost Date Acquired Annual Rate Final Ledger Date 
$24630 10/1/27 6% 12/31/31 
Problem 4. Set up balance sheet form for each of the following : 
Date Last Rate of Date of Reserve Already 
Cost Cc losing Annual Depr. Balance Sheet on Books 
NTRIES DURING A FISCAL PE RIOD. (A) TO. “BRING TO- 
DATE AND (B) TO ADJUST THE ACCOUNTS INVOLVE 


—_— 5. Make entries to bring the Depreciation up-to-date and to aaa the accounts 
involved : 


Annual 
Date Depr. Date Sold Traded 
Asset Acquired Cost Rate Disposed of for Cash in for Balance 
9/1/28 $3360 8% 7/31/31 $2050 New truck—$4140; 


Balance, note 
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Each table contains six or eight 
problems, each showing some varia- 
tion in detail. Reserve for Bad 
Debts is handled in the same tables. 
Several other tables complete the 
development of the subject and pupils 
who finish the work seem to get a 
thorough grasp of the work on Re- 
serves. 


VI. Transition Training 


It is amusing to notice how pains- 
takingly authors, particularly college 
professors writing for high schools, 
consciously “write down” to the pu- 
pil’s level for the first five pages or 
so, and then conclude that the gap 
has been bridged and thereafter they 
may return to their usual highly con- 
densed style, such as they would use 
in a college lecture. 

We believe every new topic must 
be brought down where it will be 
possible for the pupil to assimilate 
it. Basic principles and essential facts 
must be duly emphasized. A highly 
logical approach must be sacrificed to 
grasping first the vital principles of 
the topic. 

Again, bookkeeping teachers must 
keep ever in mind the wide gap be- 
tween the knowledge of principles 
and the application of that knowl- 
edge. Some teachers stress principles 
entirely ; the pupil recites glibly, but, 
put to work, enters in the wrong 
book altogether, uses wrong ac- 
counts, and otherwise flounders. 

Many people (some say 90%) 
think best concretely—with a set of 
books and a series of transactions 
to be entered therein. Yet too fre- 
quently their teachers are of the type 
that thinks abstractly. No wonder we 
find classes indifferent, “stalling” or 
“snagging”. Very often the surest 
way to teach a new subject is to re- 
duce explanations to a minimum and 
start entering on the books—do the 
thing, in other words, and then go 
back later and pick up the principles 
involved. 


VII. Emphasis on Business 
Attitude 

Since bookkeeping is a training for 
some job as an office employee, a 
teacher should frequently take the 
attitude of the employer. As most 
teachers have never employed any 
office help, it will often be hard 
for them to take the employer’s point 
of view, but they should strive to do 
so. They may say, for example, 
“Treat me as you would your em- 
ployer — in courtesy, promptness 
about work, neatness of work, re- 
liability.” “Would you expect your 
employer to accept such work?” 
“Suppose your job had depended 


on getting this work in today ? Would 
it have been in?” “Do we pay you for 
asking help from others constantly ?”’ 
“Tam willing to explain a thing once. 
Train yourself to grasp facts and 
procedures the first time you are 
told.” “I can’t afford to pay you for 
time necessary to recopy work. It is 
hard enough to find money to pay 
for its being done once.” 


VIII. Final Suggestions 


Recitation periods should be given 
up almost entirely to drill, explana- 
tion, illustration, and review. Very 
few class periods should be given 
up to written work, but most of this 
should be done outside of class. A 
class ought to have from thirty to 
forty-five home-work assignments 
each semester, all of which should be 
credited on the class book, checked 
over and faulty ones returned, and 
the worst to be recopied. 

Objective type tests, while of some 
value, due to the different angle from 
which they present the facts, should 
be used sparingly. No business girl or 
boy ever has a true-false, completion, 
or multiple-choice problem set before 
him when he enters the business 
office in the morning, however val- 
uable such tests may be as a teaching 
device, 

There seems to be a tendency in 
bookkeeping at the present time to 
attempt to make executives of all 
pupils and to train them in detailed 
balance sheet analysis, the study of 
business trends, merchandise turn- 
overs, and similar topics of interest 
chiefly to the heads of a business. 
This tendency probably arises from 
the fact that the college departments 
of business administration are seek- 
ing to mold high school bookkeeping 
into a preparation for entering col- 
lege courses in business. Let us 
consider a few facts in this connec- 
tion. First, probably only a fraction 
of 1% of those who study bookkeep- 
ing will ever take a course in college. 
Second, 80-90% of the classes are 
girls who will probably never be 
asked to advise executives on loans, 
or give information on current ratios 
or turnovers. Third, of the small 
proportion of boys in our classes, 
probably 90% will never reach high 
executive positions. For these three 
reasons, teachers of bookkeeping 
should ponder a long time before 
putting balance sheet analysis in as 
a major objective in high school 
bookkeeping. 


Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 12) 


possibilities of commercial educa- 
tion; but already some teachers have 
complained of it as “too high- 
brow.” Surely, if our students need 
anything, they need better back- 
ground business knowledge and a 
clearer undertanding of social and 
economic matters. Of course the 
discussion of such topics can be 
pitched on a level too high, but | 
trust the E.C.T.A. committee will sce 
to it that contributors do not wasie 
time on nebulous theory and side-step 
practical applications. It is to he 
hoped that commercial teachers w:!] 
see the true import of such a pri - 
gram. 

In Iowa Dr. Blackstone has beca 
the dealer. In Wisconsin President 
Yoder and Professor Carlson haye 
been dealing partners for some time. 
A score or more of others have been 
making and stimulating new deals in 
commercial education. No commer- 
cial teacher or director has been be- 
yond the influence of these deals. 
It really seems as if something else 
is required to bring about more rap- 
idly needed reforms in this field. 

We should not take refuge behind 
the depression; nor should we be un- 
duly discouraged or slowed up by 
it. We should be aroused to greater 
activity by it since it has left on our 
educational doorstep large  incre- 
ments of commercial enrollments. 
Employment of young people no 
longer is possible. They must re- 
main in school. They will want com- 
mercial education, if for no other 
reason, to avoid less attractive types 
of training. With each such incre- . 
ment of enrollment the average abil- 
ity of the total group drops. We 
must be ready to meet this new de- 
mand upon our ingenuity to find 
kinds of business training that will 
yield reasonably good results in 
terms of social values, economic un- 
derstanding, occupational adjust- 
ments, and if possible, some degree 
of vocational competency. 

Before we ask for new deals let 
us try to play a little better the hands 
earlier deals have already given us. 
If the commercial faculty of every 
school would undertake to agree 
upon the changes—not too many— 
most needed in their programs and 
courageously address itself to the 
task of bringing about these changes, 


business education soon would be 


fully abreast of the times and ready 
for such new deals as depression or 
prosperity may bring. 
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TRENDS IN 


BUSINESS 
OCCUPATIONS 


by Herbert A. Tonne, PhD. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


previous issue of this Journal. 


Ihis ts the second of a series of three articles begun in the 


The Manager in Business 


increased proportion of 
managerial workers in business 
sinc: 1920 indicates a trend toward 
greater opportunities in this field. 
Wiule preparation for managerial 
work is primarily the task of the col- 
legiate school of business, the sec- 
ond iry school can make its contribu- 
tion by building the foundations for 
such work. 

As Earl W. Barnhart has pointed 
out: 


A large number of high school stu- 
dents—many not in the commercial de- 
partment—expect to enter business upon 
graduation and then, through family 
connections, in a short time to rise to 
supervisory or executive positions and 
eventually to become independent busi- 
ness managers. The number of students 
who have this program in mind can be 
readily ascertained in any school by 
checking the number of academic grad- 
uates who enter business without hav- 
ing had more than a course or so in 
the commercial department. For many 
of these students the commercial derart- 
ment with its routine clerical bookkeep- 
ing work is unattractive and often be- 
littled by family and business associates. 
These boys will not go to college and 
they will enter business with no under- 
standing of the fundamental principles 
which underlie our present business 
structure. Their equipment in this re- 
spect is but little inferior to that of the 
graduates of the commercial department, 
for no place in our secondary schcols 
has been found where the social-eco- 
nomic subjects which give insight into 
the organization and structure of our so- 
cial and economic life is taught. 

The need for subjects from this field 
becomes all the more striking when one 
seeks to find out what becomes of our 
high school graduates after a business 
apprenticeship of from five to ten years. 
Those who are still found in the field of 
commerce after this time are scattered 
throughout the whole field, but only 
those whose training and aptitudes have 
fitted them for promotion, have risen to 
the higher positions. Only those who 
have gained, either through schooling or 
experience, an insight into the principles 
which underlie the structure and func- 
tioning of our modern business organi- 
zation will be able to take an intelligent 


part in business, civic, and social life 
and become intelligent and constructive 
critics of the faults they find. . 

In the program of the general high 
school these subjects will function as 
social science subjects and should re- 
place some of the non-usable college 
preparatory subjects ordinarily taken. 
The teaching of these subjects in the 
secondary schools has been demonstrat- 
ed to be entirely within the range of 
high school pupils by schools which 
have been experimenting with some of 
these subjects, and a program for the 
development of these social science sub- 
jects has been commended by several 
committees of prominent educators who 
are studying the expansion of the sucial 
= subjects in the high school. 

e purpose of these subjects is not 
found in their deferred values but in 
their possibilities for immediate realiza- 
tion. These subjects will function at 
once in giving the students an under- 
standing of the business world in which 
they work. Beginners who have a 
knowledge of these fields will be better 
employees, absorbing and _ interpreting 
their daily experiences, more intelligent 
citizens when passing upon the social 
and economic issues and better material 
for promotion, and finally somewhat pre- 
pared for the problems to be solved by 
the independent business manager. 


The limited number of students 
who take social-business subjects in 
high schools has been previously 
noted in Table II. This gives some 
indications of the opportunities for 
business teachers in terms of the sug- 
gestions made by Barnhart. 


In considering managerial workers 
it becomes futile to hold to the classi- 
fication of business and non-business 
occupations. Managerial workers un- 
dertake numerous business activities 
regardless of the occupational field 
in which they function, Moreover, it 
is difficult to differentiate the entre- 
preneurs from those who work as 
managers for wages. While the pro- 
portion of those who are entrepre- 
neurs has probably declined somewhat, 
it has probably been more than com- 
pensated for by the increased number 
of those who undertake managerial 
functions on a salaried basis. Re- 
gardless of this, there is little doubt 
that managerial activities constitute 
a major and vital phase of occu- 
pational life. If we include inde- 
pendent owners and tenant farmers, 
we find that over 16,000,000, or one- 
third of all gainful workers, are en- 
gaged in occupations which in large 
measure are managerial in charac- 
ter. The depression of 1930-1933 
has made us increasingly aware 
of the need for better managership 
in national and individual life. That 
training in managerial activities 
should be given a place in organized 
education cannot be doubted. When 
and where this training should be 
given is still open to question. Let 
us not delay, however, merely be- 
cause the final answer has not been 
given. The way to find out when, 
where, and how this training should 
be given is by trial and experiment 
in practical attempts. 


Women in Business 


In 1880 it was found that 14 per 
cent of the women were gainiully 
occupied. By 1930 this had risen to 
21 per cent. In all this time the pro- 
portion of women classified as 
housewives remained quite constant 
at around 21 per cent. 

The data for women in business 
occupations show some interesting 
tendencies. In 1920 there were 2,- 
066.422 women engaged in the busi- 
ness occupations listed in Table III. 
This was 24.2 per cent of all women 
gainfully employed. _ By 1930 this 
had risen to 2,902,077 or 27.0 per 
cent of all women gainfully em- 
ployed. Women are evidently tending 
more and more to enter business oc- 
cupations as compared to industrial 
occupations. In this same interval 


After a business apprenticeship of 
from five to ten years, only those 
high school graduates whose train- 
ing and aptitudes have fitted them 
for promotion have risen to higher 
positions. 
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the percentage of women gainfully 
occupied had only risen from 21.1 
to 22.0 of all those gainfully occu- 
pied. In this same interval the per 
cent of women as compared to men 
engaged in business had only risen 
from 30.3 to 30.8. This indicates 
that both men and women are in- 
creasingly entering business occupa- 
tions and that there is no definite 
tendency toward the relative femini- 
zation of business occupations as a 
whole. 

In the case of women, as with 
men, the percentage of those en- 
gaged in clerical occupations has de- 
creased. For example, in 1920 it 
was found that 27.3 per cent of all 
women engaged in business occupa- 
tions were stenographers and typists, 
while in 1930 only 26.8 per cent were 
so engaged. In the previous decade 
17.5 per cent of all women in busi- 
ness were bookkeepers, cashiers and 
accountants, while in 1930 only 16.6 
per cent were so occupied. But in 
marketing occupations the increases 
in proportions were about as great 
as those for men in the same occu- 
pations. 


Certain Business Occupations Are 
Increasingly Feminized 


While business as a whole has not 
been feminized, certain occupations 
in business have decidedly tended in 


TABLE IIT 


NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED _IN 
BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS THE 
UNITED STATES IN 
193 


AND 
1920 1930 

Number Per Number — Per 
Occupations Employed Cent Employed Cent 
Clerical Group ..660,884 31.8 883, $51 30.4 
Apprentices, etc. @) 
Floorwalkers 4,070 4.995 
Messengers .... 14,254 $,949 
Clerks in stores.170,397 163,147 
Clerks except in 

472,163 706,553 
Selling Group . .448,274 21.9 681,066 23.4 
Traveling sales- 

women ...... 2,806 3,942 
Window dressers, 

Retail dealers... 78, "980 110,166 
Saleswomen . 365,333 560,720 
Managerial— 

33,396 1.6 79,609 2.8 
Advertising 

agents, etc... @) 5,656 

eal estate 

agents, etc.... 9,208 31,787 
Insurance agents, 

Agents, collec- . 

tors, etc. .. 11,640 13,477 
Bankers, etc..... 5,304 9,192 
Proprietors, man- 

agers, and offi- 

1,061 3,104 
Wholesalers, etc... 794 1,688 
Bookkeepers, Ac- 
countants and 
359,124 17.5 482,711 16.6 
Stenographers & 

oo 564.744 27.3 775.140 26.8 

2,066,422 100.1 2,902,077 100.0 
No. of all wo- 

men gainfully 

employed ...8,549,511 10,752,116 
Per cent of wo- 

men busi- 

ness occupa- 

24.2 27.0 


See Table 


that direction. While there has been 
a tendency toward a greater equality 
in the proportion of men and women 
in most occupations, the opposite has 
been true in stenography. Thirty-six 
per cent of the stenographic workers 
were men in 1890; in 1920 only 8.3 
per cent were men, and by 1930 only 
3.1 per cent were men. In book- 
keeping work there has also been a 
tendency for the proportion of wo- 
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Clerical Selling Managing Beokkeeping Stenog. 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEN AND WOREN 


BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS IN THE STATES 
Columns in outline represent men, those in dleck, women 


men workers to become greater. By 
1930 fifty-two per cent of the book- 
keeping workers were women. In 
managerial occupations the propor- 
tion of women has hardly maintained 
itself. Thus it will be seen that while 
the per cent of women in_ steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping work, 
compared to all women workers in 
business, has decreased, the propor- 
tion of women workers compared to 
men has greatly increased. In the 
decade 1920-1930 there was a great 
elimination of male workers from 
these two occupations. This again, 
in large measure, may be explained 
by the increased mechanization of 
clerical work. 


Will Women Increasingly Advance 
to Higher Positions? 


There seems to be little doubt, 
then, that the rush of girls into sec- 
ondary and collegiate schools since 
the war, with no occupational vision 
beyond those vocational lines of least 
resistance, teaching and_ clerical 
work, has already glutted the white- 
collar labor field for women. Can 
women force their way into higher 
business positions and_ professional 
life still dominated by men or will 
they create for themselves new oc- 
cupational openings? As a_ third 
choice, will they, failing in both these 
possibilities, be forced back into the 
home? Where a girl of a former 
generation took a job because she 
had suitable opportunity to 


Can women force their way into 
higher business positions and pro- 
fessional life still dominated by 
men? 


marry, it may be that the girl of to- 
morrow may turn to marriage be- 
cause she cannot get a so-called gain- 
ful occupation. Will occunrational 
opportunities be so poor in the fu- 
ture that the only way women can 
afford to marry will be by rounding 
out their husbands’ meager income 
with earnings of their own? 


An Increasing Proportion of 
Married Women in Business 


In practically every business oc- 
cupation the proportion of married 
women has increased. For example, 
among the almost 2,000,000 wonen 
clerical workers, more than 18 per 
cent are married, as against 0 ily 
nine per cent ten years ago. Twen‘y- 
nine per cent of all the gainfully en- 
ployed women are now married and 
in the occupational classification !a- 
beled “trade” in the United Staies 
Census the proportion is 35 per cent. 
Even in the conservative teaching 
profession 18 per cent of the women 
are married. 

In California the proportion of 
women gainfully occupied is 36 per 
cent, with an additional 22 per cent 
widowed or divorced; and 46 per 
cent of those in “trade” occupations 
are married. In the teaching profes- 
sion 29 per cent are married, and in 
Los Angeles one-third of the women 
teachers are married. This marital 
situation may result in a longer oc- 
cupational life for women and may 
justify a more extended period of 
job training than that which has been 
given in the past. It may result in 
an increased proportion of older 
women in business and a complete 
reorganization of the occupational 
set-up. 


Greater Percentage of Girls 
Enrolled in Business Courses 
is Justified 

Although only 27.0 per cent of 
those engaged in business occupa- 
tions are women, 63.4 per cent of 
those enrolled in business curricula 
in 1924 were girls. We have no rea- 
son for believing that this tendency 
has discontinued. When we consid- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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What Does Automatic 
Conditioning Mean? 


lhe new conditioning is two-fold. 
The student must be conditioned 
or y to a definite chain of signals for 
e:h common word and only to very 
sl jht, regular delays between these 
suokes. Yet this conditioning is au- 
tomatic and beyond student’s 
control. This is one reason why the 
typical error penalty is an absurdity 
in first-year typewriting. (If the er- 
ror is not repeated this absurdity 
grows, since it is then an accidental 
lapse). The error may persist even 
though the student keenly feels its 
difficulty and appreciates the correct 
spelling of the word missed. That 
he can not safely trust mere drill, or 
repetition, is obvious from this sim- 
ple experiment'*: numerous errors 
have still appeared in mistyped words 
drilled as correctly spelled for eight 
lines—although no errors have re- 
appeared in mistyped words drilled 
as misspelled. Automatic condition- 
ing is a delicate process easily dis- 
rupted by careless lapses or tiresome 
drills or very trivial influences in or 
out of the classroom. In any event, 
any misleading signals are to be 
weakened, perhaps by postponing 
corrective drill, perhaps by practice 
upon similar words, perhaps by hold- 
ing the error in its line setting, as 
firmly urged by Smith’, supplement- 


. 
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WHY AND WHEREFORE OF 
TYPE WRITING ERRORS 


by William L. Dealey and August Dvorak 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Thies is the second and concluding one begun in 
previous issue, at the close of which the following statement was 
made, “The fact that most errors interrupt the successive order 
of a common sequence verifies Pearson's observation that learn- 


ing to typewrite ts making the common words automatic. 


W hat 


is implied in this term ‘automatic’? To a psychologist it refers 
at once to automatic conditioning. Remedial treatment, then, 
is chiefly a matter of discarding a student's early conditioning.” 


ed by the ‘latter's “flash-execution” 

of the word if necessary. When re- 
inforced by the student’s definite ob- 
servation of the successful order, or 
sequence, as he types, the demon 
word may quite suddenly occur with 
a new, rapid ease. 

In preventing error in a common 
sequence, moreover, the sensible at- 
tack is directly upon its most impor- 
tant feature—the kind of delay in- 
volved. Here such terms as frequent, 
excessive, irregular, avoidable con- 
trast sharply with infrequent, slight, 
regular, normal—to define delays. 
Conditioning, therefore, is best 
handled as an automatic control of 
timing. In lively, interesting prac- 
tice it is well known that typing mo- 
tions approach more and more close- 
ly their essential signals’®. This is 
called short-circuiting. More and 
more the strokes approach the copy- 
signals for the word. How is a fa- 
miliar five-letter sequence then 
typed? Immediately the word is 
read, all five fingers start their or- 
dered strokes and overlap in what 
virtually is a single movement. It 
is this orderly overlapping, as devel- 
oped between strokes, which oper- 
ates to make each complete word se- 
quence compact—and correct!*. Of 
course, as illustrated in dictaphone 
practice, the onward flow of these 
words is greatly aided by the stu- 
dent’s grasp of the sense, or idea, in 
every meaningful sentence typed. Of 
course, too, the previous, early prac- 
tice has started with a slow rate. If 
this rate has been both slow and 
regular it has supplied a series of 
regular, slight delays just sufficient 
to construct fast strokes. The stu- 
dent should have been too busy 
thinking of each fast stroke to realize 
that he was utilizing “delays” as 
such. Gradually this previous prac- 
tice has developed the overlapping— 
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‘nd In other words, 
delays between the strokes have be- 
come shorter and shorter. The prac- 
tice has gone forward at rising rates. 
So slight do these regular delays be- 
come that the student is not and 
could not be aware of them. The re- 
sult is a finely automatic condition- 
ing to delays increasingly slight, or 
minutely timed. In short, if Lep- 
ley’s'* statement is correct, in first- 
year typewriting the stability of a 
word sequence varies inversely with 
the length of delays between strokes. 
This is why isolated letter practice, 
by neglecting wide delays between 
the strokes of common words—in 
short, by its failure to develop the 
overlapping in such words—becomes 
a major clause for continuing errors. 


4J. S. Holsopple and I. Vanouse, ““A Note on 
the Beta Hypothesis of Learning,’’ School and 
Seciety, XXIX (1929), pp. 15-16. 

%H. H. Smith, ‘Problems in Diagnostic Test- 
ing and Remedial Teaching Applied to Typewrit- 
ing,” Second Yearbook (Commercial Education 
so ation of New York City and Vicinity, 1932), 
PP. 

ON A Hull, Functional Interpretation of 
the Conditioned Reflex,”’ Psychological Review, 
XXXVI (1929), pp. 498-511. 

“J, Peterson, ““A Note on Theories of Learn- 
ing,” Psychological Bulletin, XIX (1922), pp. 
443-446. 

MW. M. Lepley, ‘A Theory of Serial Learning 
and Forgetting Based upon Conditioned Reflex 
Principles,” Psychological Review, XXXIX 
(1932), pp. 279-288. 
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The chief result of much isolated 
letter practice is continual, irregular 
interference whenever sentences and 
common words are attempted. It 
blankets the second term of type- 
writing with a routine of interest- 
breaking plateaus. 


What is the Real Significance 
of Typing Rhythm? 


Now there is only one known way 
to develop this orderly overlapping 
of strokes in common words and 
thereby literally to squeeze out er- 
rors. This is by typing sequences at 
regular rates. The chief feature of 
a regular rate should be its rhythm. 
What, then, is rhythm? Rhythm is 
the succession in word and sentence 
sequences of sudden precise beats, 
one in every finger stroke and each 
immediately followed by retarding 
and relaxing!®. Rhythm actually ts 
correct stroking of sequences. In the 
form of sustained, regular paces, 
following intelligible copy, rhythm 
ensures the student an automatic 
conditioning to these very slight reg- 
ular delays, called timing. 

While typing irregularities may 
be wide without destroying the 
rhythm”’, these are unduly wide on 
the old keyboard. Interfering de- 


lays are most marked when the left 


hand must spurt to type an entire 
word—the collegiate dictionary car- 
ries 2500 such words—or when the 
same finger—needlessly, for four per 
cent of the usual typing—must slow 
‘for successive strokes. A digraph 
such as de*!, for example, on the 
present keyboard may be three times 
slower than a digraph such as nd (as 
in ended). Since the typing pace 
must excessively sink during these 
more awkward motions (and must 
later rise excessively to offset this 
slowing), the sustained rhythm is 
weakened and may actually break— 
in an error. If successful, the inter- 
weaving of these extremely irregu- 
larly changes in pace could well be 
termed “fluency.” 7° Genuine fluency, 
however, is continuously assaulted 
during more than a fourth of all or- 
dinary typewriting. Since the effect 
can only be weakening, the simpli- 
fied keyboard is designed primarily 
to reduce this crossing and re-cross- 
ing of minor rhythms. 

What is the result of using a key- 
board designed to protect the 


#®R. B. Stetson, “A Motor Theory of Rhythm 
and Discrete Sensation,”’ Psychological Review, 
XII (1905), pp. 250-270, 293-350. 

2°R. B. Stetson, op. cit. 

“2H. H. Smith, “The Teaching of Typewriting,”’ 
American Shcrthand Teacher, X (1930), pp. 222- 
226. 


rhythm? This rhythm in turn pro- 
tects the student-typist against se- 
quence errors, or delays excessive 
and irregular—though seldom last- 
ing over 11%4 seconds**. Errors are 
the kind of delays which are ab- 
normally wide and irregular. This 
is neatly illustrated when errors are 
attacked by fatigue study. [Excessive 
energy cost from continuous stroking 
soon brings a faltering of fingers, 
such as the little and ring fingers 
which easily fatigue**. This is pre- 
vented by a slight rest whenever a 
finger pauses after each stroke. The 
simplified keyboard by a forty per 
cent increase in the amount of di- 
graphs stroked by fingers of oppo- 
site hands, permits each finger nu- 
merous slight yet adequate pauses 
often denied on the old keyboard. 
This play between opposite hands 
not only gives the fastest strokes 
known but also substitutes these reg- 


ular, slight and normal pauses for, 


the irregular, wide delays which fol- 
low fatigue. This prevents many ex- 


cessive delays that ordinarily disrupt 


the typewriting in the guise of er- 
rors. In office typing the line output 
probably begins to falter if Jess than 
one-sixth the total working time is 
allotted to short rest periods?*. In 
the short typing class period with 
its informal changes to proofreading, 
demonstration, conference discus- 
sion, however, student practice is 
never long continued. A_ regular 
rhythmic pace should thus suffice to 
protect against fatigue and errors 
during the more successful typing 
runs on a simplified keyboard. It 
is in such runs that conditioning ad- 
vances. Rhythmic drill, as such, 
should be short infrequent. 
Once the student is able both to feel 
and to practice optimal rhythmic 
paces, necessarily hesitations, falter- 
ing, even errors, weaken and disap- 
pear. Regular rhythmic paces, made 
more fluent by the new keyboard, are 
the student’s chief protection against 
the bulk of sequence errors. At the 
start accuracy may seem to go by the 
board*®. Accuracy instructions as 
such are fruitless. Yet accurate type- 
scripts are the final and automatic 
result of fitting the correct, fast 
strokes of common words closer and 
closer in regular rhythmic rates, slow 
at the start but rising in pace. 
Wells, op. cit. 

<A. Klockenberg, 
Schreibmaschine und ihrer Bedienung (Julius 
Springer, Berlin, 1926), pp. 19-49. 

%G. H. Shepard, “Effect of Rest Periods on 


Production,” Personnel Journal, VII (1928), pp. 
186-202. 


Rationalisierung der 


Summary of “New Keyboard” 
Findings As Concluded from 
Both Articles 


Much as attempts to explain 
sequence errors have suggested a 
new keyboard, even more has the 
experiment with a new keyboard 
served to verify this summary: 

(1) Errors, in serious bulk, fol- 
low a hidden keyboard handicap 
which needlessly forces a fourth of 
ordinary typewriting into awkward 
reaches and hurdles. These errors 
accompany the fatigue, faltering of 
rhythm customary plateaus 
forced by this keyboard. When « 
simplified (Dvorak-Dealey) key- 
board is used, students may reac! 
50 net words a minute withou: 
the traditional practice. 
plateaus and with a half to a fourt) 


(2) Errors, in serious bulk, fol 
low drills of isolated letter-strokes. 
Such drills neglect the growth o° 
closer overlapping—or shortening 0: 
delays—between strokes of com 
mon words. As a result the tim 
ing falters upon common words and 
wide, irregular delays increase the 
disordering of strokes, or errors. On 
the other hand, under direct sentence 
dictation at regular rates, notably by 
Dictaphone or Ediphone, such fal- 
tering and errors disappear in the 
rhythmic pace. Automatic condition- 
ing must apply to common words in 
their natural, meaningful contexts. 

(3) Once these handicaps are re- 
moved, chance errors, as the acci- 
dental lapses of individual students, 
can increasingly be handled by mo- 
tion study, technique check-lists and 
other positive ways to improve stu- 
dent technique. 

(4) Then new diagnostic mate- . 
rials—made standard through wide- 
spread try-outs which locate their 
level of difficulty at regular rates— 
will supply student tests on all com- 
mon words. For each individual 
weakness thus revealed, abundant 
similar materials of a simpler level 
would provide the needed remedial 
drills. 


(5) Then, as economies cease to 
be so insistent, the diagnosis of in- 
dividual student difficulties could be 
made complete by slow-motion films. 


B. Gilbreth and L. M. Gilbreth, Applied 
eer Study (Macmillan Company, 1919), pp. 
20-121. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL CODE 


It is reported that many codes have 
been submitted for the guidance of pri- 
vate business schools under the N.R.A,, 
but that none of these was _ entirely 
satisfactory to the administration. A 
new code, prepared along the lines of 
“Fair Competition,” has been submitted. 
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SALESMANSHIP AND BUYMANSHIP 


by Josephine Boyle 


Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


\ SSUMING thai laboratory 
work is as vital to the sales- 
manship course as it is to the sci- 
ence course, teachers of general sales- 
imanship must provide selling prac- 
tice within the classroom. They must 
create selling situations approxi- 
mating, as nearly as_ possible, the 
character of actual business transac- 
tions. Making these situations real 
involves a conscious effort to edu- 
cate customers as well as salesmen. 
Consumer education thus becomes a 
logical part of the general salesman- 
ship course. 


The Salesman’s Greatest Asset 


Not only does training in intelli- 
gent buying help to give class sales 
the feeling of reality, but it helps 
the student to realize that the sales- 
man’s greatest asset is his ability to 
understand the customer’s problems 
and that the beginning of wisdom is, 
therefore, a study of his customers 
and of his merchandise from their 
point of view. The most valuable 
training he can get is that which rig- 
idly insists upon his analyzing every 
selling situation from this angle. His 
study of the technique of selling 
should, for this reason, be paralleled 
by a study of the technique of buy- 
ing so that he may understand how 
to fit his service into the customer’s 
plans for the solution of her prob- 
lems. Every course in salesmanship 
emphasizes in a general way, the im- 
portance of the ability to see the 
customer’s point of view; but defi- 
nitely planned lessons in intelligent 
buying to parallel lessons in selling 
habituate the student to looking at 
selling situations through the cus- 


“Lessons in 


Intelligent 


Buying Should Be Made 
An Integral Part of Every 


Salesmanship 


Course’’ 


Miss Boyle 


tomer’s eyes, and afford one of the 
most effective means of showing the 
long-time fallacy of high-pressure 
methods. 


The Increasing Difficulty of 
Making Intelligent Consumer 
Choices 


Although it may be necessary to 
strain a point to justify the sales- 
manship course on the basis that ev- 
eryone has something to sell it is 
impossible to get around the fact that 
the future wage earner, whether a 
salesman or not, is already a con- 
sumer for whom the growing variety 
and complexity of merchandise, to- 
gether with the force of high-pres- 
sure salesmanship, make intelligent 
buying increasingly difficult. 

The shopper of today must choose 
from a bewildering number of com- 
peting brands, each claiming to be 
the best. The housewife who not so 
iong ago made all the soap that was 
used in the home now has over forty 
brands of toilet soap alone front 
which to choose. She must choose 
her tea from over forty brands, her 
baking powder from nearly fifty, and 
her coffee from more than fifty. The 
time is past when the customer knew 
enough about merchandise to make 
wise selections unaided. Her knowl- 
edge of merchandise has been dwin- 
dling, as the home produced less and 
less of what the family consumed, 
until price was her one remaining 
standard of value. [ven that has 
lost its meaning before the recent 
avalanche of depressicn “bargains.” 
The customer has been obliged to 
fall back upon the wasteful method 
of trial and error for the determina- 
tion of value. As we have got far- 
ther and farther away from the time 
when the home produced everything 
that the family consumed, it has be- 
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come more and more important to 
teach people to be intelligent custom- 
ers, and to equip salesmen to give ex- 
pert assistance. 


A Conscious Need 


That high school students feel a 
conscious need for training that will 
make them more intelligent custom- 
ers was shown when a salesmanship 
class was asked recently, at the com- 
pletion of its first merchandise study, 
for brief, unsigned expressions of 
opinion as to the value of the study. 
Over half of these opinions, a few 
ot which are quoted, show an attempt 
to interpret, from the customer’s 
point of view, a study made for the 
salesman’s benefit and from his point 
of view. 

“When making any purchase now, 
] inquire as much as possible about 
the article. I didn’t care much for- 
merly what I got, just so long as the 
trade name was familiar. Advertis- 
ing was what I depended on mainly 
for assistance in buying.” 

“T have learned that the number 
of varieties of this merchandise is 
very large and that a high price does 
not necessarily make the article bet- 
ter.” 

“Tt has taught me what to look 
for when I buy this merchandise.” 

“T think it was a good idea to use 
a merchandise study as a means of 
introducing salesmanship principles, 
because it taught us how to buy, 
too.” 

“T have learned how to know when 
I am getting the truth about an ar- 
ticle and not just a lot of evasive 
nonsense, I will no longer be bluffed 
by salesmen.” 

Another class, in which no em- 
phasis had been placed upon intelli- 
gent buying, was asked, at the com- 
pletion of the course to give unsigned 
opinions as to the wisdom of intro- 
ducing lessons on intelligent buying 
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the next semester. The following 
are representative of their opinions: 

think time should spent 
teaching how to be a good custom- 
er, because we all aren’t going to be 
salespeople, but we are all going to 
be customers. Too many _ people 
‘fall for’ the well-known ‘line’ of the 
advertiser and the salesman. This is 
because they do not understand how 
to get at the truth.” 

“I think the customer’s point of 
view should be emphasized in a sales- 
manship course. Many of us will 
never be salesmen. What we need to 
know is how we, ourselves, should 
act when we shop.” 

“I think that a course in salesman- 
ship should be made helpful to both 
the salesman and the buyer. I do 
selling myself. 1 think this class 
teaches you how to take care of a 
customer if you are the salesman, but 
it should also teach customers how 
to look out for themselves.” 

Definitely planned lessons in in- 
telligent buying are, then, a logical 
part of the general salesmanship 
course for four reasons: first, be- 
cause they prepare student custom- 
ers to contribute to the classroom 
selling situation the setting of an 
actual business transaction; second, 
because they help salesmen to real- 
ize their responsibility for expert as- 
sistance to customers in the complex 
and needlessly aggravating business 
of making wise selections; third, be- 
cause training in intelligent buying 
can be immediately applied to real 
life situations by every member of a 
class; and fourth, because these les- 
sons form an ideal point of attack, 
since high school students feel a con- 
scious need for such training. 


Additional Justification 


If anyone wants additional justi- 
fication, let him investigate the way 
in which business plans instruction- 
al material for salesmanship lessons. 
He will find that it turns not to 
books, and not to salesmen for ideas, 
but to customers. Or let him ex- 
amine any good house organ designed 
to transmit selling suggestions. Again, 
he will find the customer’s point of 
view emphasized. Let him ask any 
business how it plans a course of 
merchandise instruction. He will 
learn that it is based on an analysis 
of customer’s questions. Let him ask 
why, and he will be told that the av- 
erage salesman’s worst failing is his 
inability to see the customer’s point 
of view. 


Suggested Topics for Lessons on 
Intelligent Buying 


The following topics are sugges- 


tive of the kind that may be in- 
cluded in a salesmanship course: 

The nature of the customer’s prob- 
lem. 

How to analyze your needs. 

How to make the most of the sales- 
man’s service. 

How to weigh information found 
in advertisements. 

How to discover misrepresentation 
by comparing labels, advertisements, 
and selling talk. 

How to analyze competitive sales 
arguments. 

How to recognize irrelevancies in 
the selling talk. 

How to make intelligent compari- 
sons. 

The relation of price and value. 

How to check up on exaggerated 
or unsupported claims and untangie 
confusing statements. 

How to analyze a guarantee. 

How to recognize bargains. 

How to size up sales. 

Overcredulity vs. oversuspicion. 

Agencies that help to protect the 
consumer. 

The best shopping policy. 

How to search out facts about con- 
struction, quality, and price. 

How to organize and_ interpret 
merchandise information gleaned 
from advertisements, displays, and 
selling talk. 

Standards by which to judge value. 

The value of analyzing the disad- 
vantages of merchandise. 

Why price comparisons are mis- 
leading. 

How to recognize legitimate re- 
ductions in price. 

Leading questions to ask the sales- 
man, 

Analyzing merchandise in relation 
to the service it must satisfy. 

How to make intelligent decisions. 

In addition, every selling principle 
should be presented from the custom- 
er’s as well as from the salesman’s 
point of view. 


Sources of Instructional 
Material 


There is plenty of instructional 
material for this purpose if we look 
no farther than the popular maga- 
zines to be found in every public li- 
brary and in most homes. Such titles 
as the following are representative 
of those that have appeared within 
the last six months in many differ- 
ent types of magazine from the Aft- 
lantic Monthly to the popular wo- 
men’s magazines: 


“How to Buy.” 

“How Not to Buy.” 

“When is a Bargain and Why?’ 

“A Square Deal for the Shopper.” 

“Do You Buy a Rug or Are You 
Sold One?” 

“Gyped !” 

“Why It’s Thrifty to Buy the 
Best.” 

“A Stocking Test.” 

“Various Types of Modern Rugs 
and How to Know and Judge Them.” 

“How to Select a Siamese or Per- 
sian Cat for a Household Pet.” 

“They Do Say Bargains Are \o 
Better Than They Should Be.” 

“False Bargains Betray Us.” 

“Which Rug Gives the 
Value?” 

“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in the 
World of Upholstered Furniture.” 

“The Cheap and the Goats.” 

“What’s Behind the Price Tag?” 

“Be a Better Buyer.” 

“Before You Actually Decide to 
Buy a Place.” 

“How to Buy Bedding.” 

“What to Look For and What 
to Avoid in Buying Furniture.” 

“All Hidden Parts Guaranteed.” 

“Pocketbook Lighting.” 

“Meeting Your Meat Problems.” 

“When Buying Electric Cords.” 

While the list of kinds of mer- 
chandise discussed under these titles 
is fairly varied, it is well to remem- 
ber that the object of using such ma- 
terial is not so much to teach specific 
facts about an unlimited number of 
kinds of merchandise, as to create an 
analytical point of view on the part 
of the customer and a sympathetic 
attitude toward that point of view on * 
the part of the salesman. 

3esides such popular material as 
that just mentioned, much material 
of a more technical nature may be 
found in trade and class journals 
and government bulletins. The con- 
sumer’s problem has also been dis- 
cussed in books such as the follow- 
ing: 

Your Money’s Worth, by Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink.! The au- 
thors point out the need for protec- 
tion and assurance for the perplexed 
consumer, whom they compare to 
Alice in Wonderland—‘the Wonder- 
land of conflicting claims, bright 
promises, fancy packages, soaring 
words, and almost impenetrable ig- 
norance’”’—the Wonderland of Mod- 
ern Salesmanship. 

The Shopping Book, by William 
H. Baldwin,” is a popular handbook 
of instruction on household buying. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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TEACHING COMMERCIAL LAW 


by John O’Regan 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE title of the article is so 

worded as to indicate that a 
possibility of difference in technique 
is recognized, dependent upon 
whether the teacher be one who as- 
sures Business Law as an incidental 
su! cet or devotes himself to it as an 
ex. usive task. 

1) must be admitted that in a large 
hig school the teacher who may con- 
cer rate on Commercial Law has an 
ad: antage, other things being equal, 
ove the teacher in the smaller high 
sclivol, because the latter may have 
as is specialty some kindred com- 
me cial subject. 

Commercial Law is, in my case, a 
specialty. To become a specialist in 
it bas been my aim. With that end 
in view I have pursued graduate 
studies in education in addition to 
having secured admission to practice 
before the bar of my state. Hence, 
| have had constantly in view the co- 
ordination of professional education- 
al and professional legal objectives. 


The Students’ Attitude 


To the student assigned to the sub- 
ject it is only another abstract study 
unless he is prepared for an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the principles of 
law. This preparation should con- 
sist of acquiring a familiarity with 
the Courts of the State and locality 
as well as the source and scope of 
their respective jurisdiction. 

No text beok of universal sales ap- 
peal will serve the non-specialist in 
this primary function of the law 
teacher because our system of courts 
in New Jersey is unique in several 
aspects, such as the separate Chan- 
cery jurisdiction and the Court of 
Errors and Appeals, neither of which 
remedial law tribunals has its coun- 
terpart in any other state in the 
union. 

Your ordinary text, then, has no 
approach to an unassailable definition 
of law. As that should be the pri- 
mary and foundation unit, such a 


A trial scene, showing the bench of 
judges, the witness under examina- 
tion, the attorney questioning him, 
the attorneys for the defendant, 
the jury and the spectators. The 
court stenographer is taking the 
testimony. Mr. O’Regan appears 
at the extreme left. 


floundering start as is sometimes 
made is fatal. First, we formulate 
our definition as follows: 

Law is 

a. The code of rules, 

b. Of civil conduct, 

c. Prescribed by the legislature, 
and 

d. Sanctioned by the state. 

The credibility of this definition is 
established directly and objectively. 
The Revised Statutes of New Jer- 
sey, in customary legal binding, al- 
ways rest imposingly on the teacher’s 
desk, for reference and authority. 
This is the Code which is the first 
element of your definition. A logical 
step requires your reference to the 
Constitution of the State of New 
Jersey for the set up of New Jersey's 
Legislature and Courts. 

Article I, the very brief Article 3, 
Articles 4, 5 and 6 are indispensable 
to the student if he is to secure a 
proper survey of the field of his sub- 
ject. Without this knowledge of the 
BI-CAMERAIL, nature of law, its 
institution in the legislative cham- 
bers, its administration in the judicial 
tribunal, the student’s conception 
cannot be correct.! 

An aura of authenticity will by 
now have been established prepara- 
tory to the inculcation of the ele- 
mentary principles of personal and 
property rights, contracts and torts. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on this aura of unimpeachable au- 
thority. This is the crux of a com- 
mercial law teacher’s difficulty. If 
he shall have created this atmosphere 
le must prosper. 


The Lay Attitude 


Any apparently dictatorial pronun- 
ciamento appearing in a newspaper 
report of a law trial will be readily 
accepted by a pupil who has been so 
grounded as to appreciate that law 
does not emanate from the bosom of 
the judge. Your pupil knows the 
verdict has been based on fact and 
law and the principle of law is an 
objective reality which he himself 
may discover by analysis. 

The main field of law being the 
inculcation of these principles the 
commercial law teacher will observe 
a striking reaction of the average pu- 
pil to the vocabulary content of law 
as a school subject. When the sonor- 
ous phraseology of the law is ex- 
plained in simple, easy language, the 
pupil will invariably adhere to the 
elaborate rather than the simple 
term. Of course, this is only inci- 
dental. 

As soon as a few fundamental 
principles have been coinorehended 
the stage is set for the major task 
of learning law. It is at this point 
that the usual text book serves its 
greatest use. In every text there are 
cited statements of fact to illustrate 
the principle presented. While these 
statements are termed “cases” they 
are not really such unless treated as 
the courts treat actual cases on trial. 

By this is meant that there is no 
realism to this statement of facts un- 
less they present a triable case. When 
such a case is discovered there is only 
one way to treat it and that is to try 
it. Plaintiff must be appointed and, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Teachers and the N.I.R.A. 
(Continued from page 10) 


should business entrepreneurs ex- 
pand plant and capital investment if 
they can supply the demand and still 
operate on the basis of their present 
capital and labor force? If they did 
expand, under such circumstances, 
they would surely belie their title 
and play traitor to the function as- 
signed them by society. There is 
much that may be said at this point, 
but it is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to do more than suggest possi- 
ble attacks upon the new education- 
al material thrown up by the depres- 
sion and the N.R.A. The above dis- 
cussion is only to suggest possible 
points of approach. The probiems 
that would follow would be legion. 
So far as the teacher is concerned 
situations growing out of this Act 
are as fish for the teacher’s net, no 
matter what happens. 


Supply and Demand Still Furnish 
Business Power 


Sut supposing further that the 
nation is not able to go back to the 
former basis of business activity and 
so absorb the national labor force, 
what provisions must we. make to 
carry out the “re-employment ob- 
jective’? Evidently the Administra- 
tion plan of doubling up on each job 
is not going to increase the purchas- 
ing power if the product resulting is 
limited by a comparatively non- 
elastic market. The only difference 
will be that two men will spend the 
same income that one man did be- 
fore. It seems that the old defini- 
tion, “Iconomics is the science of 
making two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before,” has 
been changed into a right-about-face 
and now reads as “the science which 
can create a demand for two blades 
of grass where there was only one 
before.” No provision exists to meet 
this state of affairs, for the Act is 
bent on Recovery and not on chang- 
ing the status quo. Its sole objective 
is to crank up business and get the 
industrial engine turning over. It is 
assumed that there is an unlimited 
supply of consumer gas in the de- 
mand tank. Well! if the old eco- 
nomic “float”, familiarly known as 
“market demand,” happens to be 
stuck for the present, indicating the 
tank to be full when in reality it is 
comparatively empty, we cannot ex- 
pect the industrial machine to run 
very long on the battery—no matter 
how hard the N.R.A. jumps on the 
accelerator. Supply and demand 
still furnish the power on which 
business thrives. 


A National Reconstruction Act 
* Also Needed 


If conditions have so changed as 
to restrict the field or change the di- 
rection of business enterprise, there 
is little possibility of economic re- 
covery unless the N.R.A. is supple- 
mented by a National Reconstruc- 
lion Act, formulated to fit the frame. 
Perhaps this is implied more or less 
in the vague statements covering the 
possibilities of the N.R.A. remain- 
ing in force in some form after the 
crisis has passed. There is little 
doubt that great readjustments are 
in order. Much of the frictional 
heat already evident will reach high 
temperature stage later on and the 
problem will be, How prepared are 
we to direct this power into a fusion 
of interests of capital and labor in- 
stead of permitting it to accumulate 
and dissipate through explosions? 

Only great external pressure has 
kept capital and labor together so 
far in a state of a mechanical mix- 
ture, as evidenced in the soft-coal 
industry. 

What a field from which to draw 
lessons in cooperation! Lessons 
whose teachings mix directly with 
the daily bread and butter of those 
most interested! In this case, they 
would involve all classes. The 
“leisure class” can no longer lean on 
the security provided by a national 


industrial system resting on the basis 
of supply and demand working un- 
der a condition of “economic scar- 
city.”’ All is now changed, since there 
is potential capacity for producing 
more than enough food, shelter, and 


clothes for all, and then some. And 
the great masses working at or near 
the subsistence margins need no 
longer follow “leisure class” pre- 
scriptions for their standards of liv- 
ing, either in terms of leisure or 
consumption. It is the function of 
the teacher to discover the new fac- 
tors at work and arrange them into 
a balanced picture within the old 
framework of the logic of supply 
and demand 


Teachers Will Determine Final 
Outcome 


The N.I.R.A. will soon begin to 
climb the steep and difficult hill of 
administration. Only the years can 
give us the answer, but the teachers 
of the nation will determine the final 
outcome. They have the moulding 
of the attitudes of the next genera- 
tion in their hands. The mistakes 
of the present leaders of society are 
not so important as the kind of cor- 
rections which the next generation 
will make. Can the present genera- 
tion of teachers rise to the occasions 
afforded by these new experiences? 


The task is a heavy one. It is noth- 
ing less than tackling the greatest 
educational problem of the age. But 
social progress will clog its own ad- 
vance unless there is implanted in 
every individual a multiple sense of 
responsibility and a recognition of 
the overlapping relationships which 
always arise in attempts such as 
those by the N.R.A. to organize hu- 
man lives socially. 


Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 22) 


Recent Social Changes, the t\o- 
volume report of the President’s |: e- 
search Committee on Social Tren: 5.8 
One chapter, “The People as Con- 
sumers,” declares that while ady-r- 
tising views its efforts as consumer 
education, it is an open question 
whether the factors making for con- 
sumer confusion are not outstripping 
those making for consumer educa- 
tion. It points out the fact that in 
the face of a formidable body of 
nearly eighteen hundred associated 
pressure groups, the consumer lias 
no organized group in Washington to 
look out for his interests, because 
there is no coherent or active policy 
regarding the consumer among the 
government bureaus. It calls atten- 
tion to the growing variety and tech- 
nical complexity of things that may 
be bought, suggests the need jor 
more reliable techniques for con- 
sumption choices, and urges the goy- 
ernment to take the lead in a pro- 
gram of consumer education. 

The teacher may subscribe to Con- 
sumer’s Research, a_ confidential 
service which provides unbiased in- 
formation and advice on goods 
bought by the ultimate consumer. 

The purpose of this discussion has 
been to show first that instruction in 
intelligent buying is profitable for ev- 
ery member of a class, because ev- 
eryone is already a consumer; and 
second, that such instruction is also 
profitable for salesmen, because it in- 
stills ideals of honest representation, 
interest in the customer’s problems 
and sincere desire to help; ané be- 
cause it makes clear, as nothing else 
can, the fact that what is good for 
the customer is, in the long run, good 
for business. If this were not true, 
lessons in intelligent buying would 
have no place in a_ salesmanship 
course; but since it is true, they 
should be made an integral part of 
every salesmanship course. 


IChase, Stuart, and Schlink, F. J., Your Money's 
Worth, Macmillan, 1927. 

2Baldwin, William H., The 
Macmillan, 1929. x 

8The President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, Recent Social Changes, McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., 1933. 

4Consumers Research, Inc., 
search, 24 West 25th Street, 
York. 
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Ray G. Price 


. PENDING is as old as mankind. 
\ In the earlier days before our 
money economy, spending consisted 
o! an exchange of various commodi- 
tics. At different stages and in dif- 
fcrent communities numerous com- 
modities were used as a standard of 
value—a symbol by which the value 
of other things was measured. Re- 
gardless of what that standard was 
there was, as now, an exchange of 
values between individuals. Before 
this exchange of values could be 
brought about some one had to pos- 
sess that which was desired by an- 
other, and vice versa. In the early 
beginning of our existence each in- 
dividual’s wants were supplied most- 
ly by himself. 

With the advent of wider markets 
came improved means of transporta- 
tion and communication, This change 
was followed by the introduction of 
the factory system—when the mak- 
ing of goods was transferred from 
the home to the factory. This was 
the beginning of a real need for a 
standard of value, as men were not 
as self-sufficient as when most of 
their wants were supplied by them- 
selves. They were dependent vpon 
someone else. 

Those who furnish these wants to 
mankind are known as_ producers, 
while those who use the goods pro- 
duced for the satisfaction of their 
wants we call consumers. In order 
to obtain those things which satisfy 
wants, something of value—goods, or 


Any well-managed business spends 
much time and thought upon the 
task of financing. 


THE BUSINESS OF SPENDING 


by Ray G. Price 


Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana 


W hat has been done to aid the consumer—to point out the way 
for efficient spending? Shall we let the consumer continue to 
grope and stumble along with no aid except that of experience 


which has proved costly, injurious and in some cases dangerous? 


a symbol of value, money—must be 
given in exchange for the goods 
which we desire. This we call 
spending. With the rapid expan- 
sion of production came the ever 
increasing problems of produc- 
tion. Whole-hearted attempts to 
meet these problems of production 
have been made. Educators and 
business men alike are striving to im- 
prove methods of production. You 
hear efficiency in production “‘preach- 
ed” on every hand. Even with this 
determined effort to assist the pro- 
ducer, it is acknowledged that the 
complexity and rapid change of busi- 
ness activity has left us far behind. 

Training in Efficient Spending 

3ut what about the other side of 
the picture? The one who spends. 
Not the one who spends for the pur- 
pose of further production but the 
one who spends for the finished prod- 
uct or consumption goods. What 
has been done to aid the consumer— 
to point out the way for efficient 
spending? With all the time and ef- 
fort which has been spent to improve 
production, and yet we are far be- 
hind. What about the consumer for 
whom little or nothing has been 
done? Is it a hopeless task? Is the 
job too big? Shall we let the con- 
sumer continue to grope and stumble 
along with no aid except that of ex- 
perience which has proved costly, in- 
jurious and in some cases danger- 
ous? 


This is a challenge which, the 
writer believes, commercial teachers 
must attempt to meet. Education 
aims to better equip the boy and girl 
to earn a living. We aid the student 
in his preparation to gain a greater 
income, yet we do little to aid him 
in protecting that income. I do not 
mean by protecting his income— 
hoarding money—but the wiser 
spending of money. Perhaps it be- 
longs in another department or field. 
Perhaps it is not our job. If it’s not 
our job, then whose is it? Money 
certainly has its place in the program 
of commercial education, and the 
spending of it is an important func- 
tion, 

There are many obstacles which 
must be overcome. There is human 
nature to combat as well as age-old 
habits of consumption. The difficulty 
which was experienced in attempting 
to enforce the prohibition law, along 
with the now evident repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, is one in- 
stance of the difficulty of changing 
people’s desires regardless of how 
harmful they may be. However, con- 
sumers would no doubt welcome aid 
especially concerning such things as 
managing one’s income, budgeting, 
and better selection of the necessities 
of life. We may be able to go so far 
as to show some of the wastes of ex- 
treme luxuries, and point out the un- 
scrupulous tactics of some of cur 


(Continued on Next Page) 


Courtesy The Stenotype 
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modern methods of selling and ad- 
vertising. 

Budgeting the Family Income 

Budgets, both family and personal, 
have been introduced in our junior 
business training courses and in some 
of our arithmetic classes. I feel, 
however, that their importance has 
failed to get across to the student be- 
cause of the teacher’s lack of enthu- 
siasm since they, themselves, do not 
realize the importance of budgeting. 
It would be interesting to know how 
many teachers who teach budgeting 
keep one themselves. We as teachers 
are perhaps not prepared to teach the 
wise spending of money or we 
wouldn’t be on so many “sucker 
lists.” It is time we became aware 
of the need for such training and 
gave some intelligent thought to the 
matter. 


Any well-managed business spends 
much time and thought upon the task 
of financing. Budgets for the future 
are carefully prepared by experts. 
Managing the finances of the home is 
as important as managing those of a 
business if the home is to be operated 
efficiently. The job of buying for 
the home is even a greater task be- 
cause of the many and varied pur- 
chases which must be made. The nu- 
merous commodities purchased for 
the household is given by some as 
the reason for the hopelessness of 
the task to help the consumer. In 
some respects this project does ap- 
pear too colossal to be undertaken ; 
but because of its obvious impor- 
tance, what can be done to effect 
some kind of a beginning, however 
small, should be done and done now. 


TEACHING COMMERCIAL LAW 


(Continued from page 23) 


also, defendant. Attorneys must be 
chosen to represent either side. 
There must be a panel drawn up 
from which a jury is selected, sub- 
ject to right of challenge. Process 
must be initiated, summons issued 
and process served, including sub- 
poenas. 


The Moot Court 


All this premises that the students 
may and should establish a moot 
court. A student court may be only 
a travesty on procedure and defeat 
its ends or it may be made a replica 
of a well conducted hall of justice. 
In our city we may be no more for- 
tunately settled than any other high 
school located in a county seat. Of 
that location, however, we have ta!:en 
full advantage. 


On alternate Fridays throughout 
the terms of court one of the actual 
courtrooms at the County Court 
House is placed at our disposal by 
the authorities. To sit on the actual 
bench of the presiding justice of the 
State Courts we have a staff of three 
student judges elected in their junior 
year, second semester, to serve until 
graduation. They sit as Presiding or 
Chief Justice in rotation at each ‘ses- 
sion of court. The terms are so ar- 
ranged as to have a vacancy occur 
each semester. 

The Clerk of the Court keeps a 
docket and sets down cases for trial. 
Forms adhere as closely as is con- 
sistent with the real court activity. 
The jury box, witness stand, the bar, 
the arrangement of counsel tables 
and the entire formality of an actual 
court are preserved. Witnesses are 


sworn to a curtailed oath. Direct 

and Cross Examination are maintain- 

ed. The rules of evidence are ad- 

hered to and the cases summed up 

for judge and jury on law and fact. 
The Jury 

The jury retires solemnly on di- 
rection of the court and in the cus- 
tody of a sergeant at arms. Delibera- 
tion ensues, a verdict is reached and 
the jury returns and delivers it. Any 
teacher must realize how VIVID 
these experiences are to the partici- 
pants. None needs be told that in 
such a process of learning the func- 
tion of the instructor is that of mod- 
erator rather than taskmaster. 

To add further zest to participa- 
tion it may be added that the local 
newspapers co-operate with us as 
splendidly as do the regular courts. 
Our activities are covered by the 
regular court reporters, and clients 
and respective attorneys as well as 
jury receive mention by name. As- 
signments are prized and work is un- 
dertaken seriously, participation is 
widespread and the aura of earnest- 
ness is prevalent. 

We recommend that such courts be 
established wherever possible. The 
only caution we would suggest is that 
no make-shift be attempted. Unless 
it can be set up with dignity and au- 
thenticity its greatest asset is lost. It 
may astonish law teachers, however, 
to find how readily the courts will as- 
sist in helping this project as a means 
of securing better adult citizenhood. 


1 Article I—Rights and Privileges. 

Article I1I-—Distribution of the Powers of 
Government. 

Article I1V—Legislative. 

Article V—Executive. 

Article VI—Judiciary. 


Trends in Business 
(Continued from page 18) 


engaged in 
training is 


er, however, only those 
occupations for which 
primarily given in high schools, we 
tind that 97 per cent of the stenog- 
raphers are women and 52 per cent 
of those in the bookkeeper classifi- 
cation are women. On this basis it 
is quite obvious that high school 
business education is better suited to 
girls than boys and that the greater 
percentage of girls enrolled in busi- 
ness courses is justified. As Nichols 
says: 

Obviously if the needs of boys are to 
be met in the commercial departme:ts 
of secondary schools, business-trainiig 
curricula) must be greatly enric)ed 
through the introduction of new cour es 
and the strengthening and emphasiz ig 
of some of the old courses. , 

Doubtless boys are promoted fi ii 
clerical work to positions in the proc 
tion, financial, marketing, and ot! er 
major departments of business me 
regularly than are girls, This may_ 
count for the smaller number in cleri al 
work at any given time.” 

According to the Cleveland Si °- 
vey of 1916: 

The range of a boy’s possible future 
in commercial occupations is as wide +s 
the field of business. He cannot at first 
be trained specifically as a girl can be- 
cause he does not know what business 
will do with him or what he will wait 
to do with business. The girl’s choice 
is limited by custom. She can prepare 
herself definitely for stenography, bow'- 
keeping or machine operation and be 
sure that she is preparing for just the 
opportunity—and the while opportunity 
—that business offers her. Her very 
limitation makes preliminary choice and 
training definitely possible things." 

If the proportion of married wo- 
men in business occupations should 
increase even beyond preseni 
situation, it might result in a change 
in judgment in regard to the greater 
adequacy of the business curricula 
set-up in high schools for girls than 
for boys. This does not mean that 
the present situation should be al- 
lowed to continue but rather thet if 
in the future the high school com- 
mercial curriculum continues in its 
present form it may be as inadequate 
for most girls as it now is for al- 
most all boys. 


Correction: In Table I in the October 
installment of this article the total gaw- 
fully occupied should have read 29,073,233 
or 38.3 per cent of the total population 
The number given, 38,167,336 or 41.5, i- 
dicates the number gainfully occupied wm 
1910, 


1Karl W. Barnhart, 4A Preliminary Report on 
the Senior Commercial Occupations Survey, Fed 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Washington. 
D. C., 1922, p. 13 (out of print). : 

2Frederic’ G. Nichols, 4 New Conception of 
Office Practice, Harvard Bulletins in Education. 
Number XII, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927, p. 78-79 (out of print). 

3Quoted by L. S. Lyon, Education for Business. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. 
217. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


The 30th Annual National Business 
Show, held in New York City during 
the entire week of October 16th, dis- 
played a wider variety and greater 
improvement in office equipment than 
has been seen in many years. 

The first day of the Show was Stu- 
dent Day. The Business Show Man- 
agement reported that the attendance 
of high school students on that day 
was the largest in recent years and 
that these young people displayed 
much intelligent curiosity in the prod- 
ucts and materials which are used in 
business offices. 

Throughout the week the attend- 
ance exceeded that of recent Shows, 
with a record Saturday crowd of al- 
most 20,000 visitors. Many of these 
wore business men and office workers 


Dictating Machine Champion at 
New York Business Show 


who were interested in the latest de- 
velopments in equipment for their of- 
fices, such as: new electric typewrit- 
ers, typewriters with electric carriage 
returns and time saving improve- 
ments. new duplicating machines, 
many types of calculating and book- 
keeping machines, and the newest 
dictating and transcribing machines. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
showed a wide variety of Addressographs 
and Multigraphs, as well as the new 
Multilith, a new offset printing machine 
for office use. 

The American Stentex Corporation 
showed a new duplicating stencil which 
they are to place on the market. Milo M. 
Harding of Milo Harding Co., Ltd., Los 
Angeles, also occupied this booth to dis- 
play and demonstrate the new Tempo- 
graph duplicator, on which he received 
much favorable comment. 

Beck Duplicator Co. had on display 
their gelatine duplicators and supplies. A 
perfected rotary type model was an at- 
traction at this booth, which was in 
charge of F, F. Fecher. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. pre- 


sented about 100 machines, including their 
new Duplex Key drive calculator, type- 
writer bookkeeping machines im- 
proved models of standard typewriters 
with motor return carriages. Their new 
lightning calculator which was on display 
is said to be a great forward step in sim- 
plification of machine accounting. A. E. 
Spalthoff was in charge of the display. 
W. C. Sproull, Advertising Manager, and 
L. V. Britt, Sales Manager, also attended. 

The Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. had an 
unusually interesting exhibit of calculat- 
ing machines and Varityper typewriters. 
The Brunsviga and Mathematon calcu- 
lating machines attracted large crowds of 

visitors. The demonstrations were in 
piso of Ralph C. Coxhead, W. J. Haus- 
man and Stuart Coxhead. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation featured 
their new enclosed model Dictaphone oi 
modern design and embodying many new 
features providing increased cfficiency and 
added convenience of operation. Eleanor 
Riemer of West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, International Dictating Ma- 
chine Champion and holder of the Stowell 
Trophy, gave daily demonstrations on the 
Dictaphone and proved to be one of the 
chief attractions at the Show. Crowds of 
commercial students, teachers and_busi- 
ness people gathered at the Dictaphone 
exhibit to witness the skilful perform- 
ance of the winner of the High School 
Dictating Machine Event at the World’s 
Fair. In charge of the booth were R. T. 
Harris, Advertising Manager, and Merrill 
B. Sands, Vice-President. L. C. Stowell, 
President, also attended frequently. 

Ditto, Inc., displayed gelatine film dupli- 
cators in flat bed and rotary models, as 
well as a complete line of hectograph 
supplies. Teachers and students showed 
unusual interest in this exhibit on account 
of the adaptability of the Ditto for school 
use and its wide application in office work. 
Overseeing the booth was E. E. Gundaker, 
New York Manager. H. T. Worthing- 
ton, President, attended for a few days. 

The enclosed Ediphone with a new de- 
sign in the recording device featured the 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., exhibit. S. E. 
Charles, New York Manager, handled the 
display, and J. H. Sease, Manager of the 
Ediphone Systems Department, was fre- 
quently in attendance at the booth. 

International Business Machines Cor- 
poration showed new models of account- 
ing and tabulating equipment as well as 
the Electromatic Typewriter and the 
Radiotype. The Radiotype is a device 
for transmitting graphic intelligence by 
radio or wire. William MacLardy, man- 
ager of Displays and Exhibits, arranged 
the display; FE. M. Douglas and E. E. 
Ford managed the booth. A. Davis, Ad- 
vertising Manager, was frequently on 
hand to assist. 

Kee Lox Mfg. Co. booth, managed by 
J. A. Noonan, had an unusual display of 
inked ribbons and carbon papers. 

The attraction at the Marchant Calcu- 
lating Machine Co. booth was the new 
Marchant electric calculator. This ma- 
chine, of new design and construction, 
brought forth favorable comments from 
the thousands of visitors who watched its 
operation. The New York Manager, John 
J. Conway, was in charge. Edgar B. 
Jessup, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, attended. 

The feature of the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. exhibit was the latest port- 
able adding-calculator, the LA-6 Model. 
This new Monroe will perform completely 
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automatic multiplication as well as tully 
automatic division. In addition to many 
models of Monroe Calculators, there were 
Defiance check writers and Gardner add- 
ing and bookkeeping machines on display. 
f£. P. Sickels arranged and managed the 
booth. W. G. Zaenglein, Sales Manager, 
frequently attended. 

The Ormig Corporation had an unusual 
showing of their duplicating equipment 
which attracted many visitors. 
Royter took care of the exhibit. 

The feature of the Royal 7 ypewriter 
Co. exhibit arranged by W. A. Metzger, 
Advertising Manager, was a miniature 
factory in which four operators showed 
visitors some of the steps in the manu- 
facture of Royal Typewriters. Also, at 
the Royal booth was Arthur Neuenhaus, 
a well known speed writer, who gave un- 
usual speed demonstrations. All models 
of standard and portable machines were 
displayed. John A. Forshay, New York 
Manager, had charge of the booth. 

A new device, the Standard Automatic 
Word Counter, was of particular interest 
to teachers and students who attended the 
Show. It may be attached to typewriters 
for counting the words as they are written 
on the machine. A. J. Cocarro was in 
charge of this booth. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co. exhib- 
ited a complete line of envelope sealers, 
stamp affixers, postal permit machines and 
duplicators. A feature of this display 
was the Standard New Process Dupli- 
cator, which produces copies direct from 
the original i in one or four colors at once, 
without the use of stencils, gelatine, type 
or fluid inks. The booth was attended 
by F. W. Storck, President, A. W. Van- 
derhoof, Sales Manager, and J. Gowa, of 
distributors. 


J. Gowa & Co., 


MACHINES SPEED 
CITY’S STATEMENTS 


The installation of bookkeeping ma- 
chines enables the finance department of 
the city of Miami to produce a financial 
statement for the city manager and the 
commission on the last day of the month. 

An absolute balance is obtained on the 
last day of the month which permits the 
eg ge of the monthly financial state- 
ment 15 days earlier than under the old 
pert Special forms created for use 
on the machines make it possible to pre- 
sent the data in the minimum of space. 
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MACHINE DEMONSTRATIONS 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


A letter from a JOURNAL reader: 
“LT feel deeply the disadvantages of 
the country children who take business 
courses because of the lack of business 
machines in the schools for them to use. 
It is unfair to force these children to go 
to a city business college to learn to use 
these machines when they could have 
them through a system similar to travel- 
ling libraries or ‘through demonstrations 
on machines in local offices. The local 
firms would not object letting a teacher 
take a group in on a day they were not 
working, say on a legal holiday, and 
demonstrate the machines in most cases 
and it would help the firms to have 
these children at least partly trained 
before they enter their employment. 
The regular operators might object, but 
the teachers could demonstrate, if they 
did. 
“Later, when sufficient interest has 
been aroused and the commercial teach- 
ers have proven it a success, the state 
and_ local superintendents could write the 
equipment companies for demonstrations 
by operators in town or by a representa- 
tive teacher from the company to do this 
work. It would benefit the ompanies, but 
its real object would be to give the coun- 
try child a square deal. Local offices 
could help much by allowing the demon- 
stration of their machines either in the 
schools or in their offices outs side of 
school and working hours.” 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will meet in Birmingham, 
Alabama, on November 30 to December 
2 with Hotel Tutwiler as headquarters. 

A. M. Bruce, president of the associa- 
tion, has arranged an unusually strong 
program for this year’s mecting. The 
Birmingham teachers are cooperating to 
make the meeting an outstanding success. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Miller of Birming- 
ham is secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY 
TEACHERS 


The Ninth Regular Meeting of the 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers 
Club met September 30, 1933, at the 
Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, with 
President L. J. Bounous presiding. 
Forty commercial instructors from 
southern Kansas and northern Okla- 
homa were present. 

The program for the morning session 
was as follows: 

Address—Taxes and 
Sidney L. Long. 

Address—The Philosophy 
Bishop J. Henry Tihen. 

Address—The History of American 
Finance—Prof. S. W. Wright. 

The afternoon round table meeting 
convened at 1:30. Dr. Arthur Smith 
introduced the subject “Business Educa- 
tion—Do We Do Our Part?” for the 
round table discussion. 

Miss Sallie Heberling, Mr. C. A. Mc- 
Kinney and Lawrence Wilbur gave in- 
teresting responses to the question 
under discussion. 

H. S. Miller announced the plans for 
the Kansas State Commercial Teachers 
Association to be held in Wichita, No- 
vember 3 and 4 at the Allis Hotel. 

J. H. Koontz brought to the attention 
of those present his Uniform Scale for 
Determining Typewriting Grades. 

In the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the round table discussion, it was 
moved and seconded that the Research 
Committee be enlarged to include all 
members of the Club. All members 
were invited and urged to present the 
results of all research work carried on 
in their respective high schools at the 
round table discussions. 

March 17, 1934, was chosen as the 
date for the next meeting of the Club 
in Wichita, Kansas at the Allis Hotel. 
New officers will be clected at this 
meeting. 


Their Results— 


of Lite— 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges will 
be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 27, during 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration Convention. At that time mem- 
bers of the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges will hear reports from 
the various committees and from the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

J. M. Perry, Jr., is President of the 
Association. C. W. Woodward is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


NEW ENGLAND 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers gathered at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts for their 3lst annual meet- 
ing on November 4. 

A program of the day’s activities fol- 
lows: 


MORNING SESSION 
9.00 Informal Reception, Registration. 


Bookkeeping Section 
Chairman, WALTER P. SPENCER 
10.00 A.M. “The Social Values of Book- 
keeping Instruction in High Schools’— 
Francis J. Gibbons. 
10.30 “Descriptive Demonstration Les- 
son in the of Bookkeeping’— 


A. H. Sproul! and H. F. Phillips. 


Secretarial Section 
Chairman, C. AzeLLA Hoop 

10.00 A.M. “Adapting the Shorthand 
Course to Meet Present Economic Con- 
ditions”—Clyde Blanchard. 

10.30 “Improvement of Instruction by 
Means of Diagnostic Testing’—Ethel A. 
Rollinson. 

11.00 “Business and the English Teach- 
er ’—Francis J. De Celles. 


Machine Clerical Section 
Chairman, FraANK C. PHILLIPS 

10.00 A.M. “Classroom Methods in Ma- 
chine Practice’—Gertrude Roughsedge. 

10.30 “Business Looks at the Ediphone 
Today”—John L. Copeland. 

11.00 “Rotation of Teaching Unit in 
Three Types of Office Practice Work”— 
Gertrude L. Ward. 


LUNCHEON and AFTERNOON 
SESSION 


Luncheon—Guest of Honor, 
President, Eastern 


12.00 P.M. 
John F. Robinson, 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 

12.45. Addresses of Welcome—Hon. 
Richard M. Russell, Mayor of the City of 
Cambridge; Dean Vannev: ar Bush, Vice- 
President of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Dean of Engineering. 

1.15 “Increasing the Effectiveness of 
Teachers’”—Edward J. McNamara. 

1.55 “Applying for a Position’—E. E. 
Gaylord. 

230° “Pass 
Downey. 

3.10 Business Meeting. 


Review” —James 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


A regional conference on business edu- 
cation was held at the Merritt Business 
School in Oakland, California, on October 
28. Representatives from all the schools 
of business in Northern California at- 
tended. The program follows: 

9:00 am. “The Technique of Confer- 
ence Leading”—Mr. George Mann. 

9:00 am. Review of progress and 
adoption of objectives of business educa- 
tion. 

10:45 am. Conference: “What Content 
Should Be Included in a Program of Busi- 
ness Education for the Consumer’—Mr. 
Alfred Sorensen, Conference Leader. 
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COLORADO COMMERCIAL 
SECTIONS 


The Commercial Sections of the three 
divisions of the Colorado Educational 
Association met early in November during 
the Division Meetings. The speakers at 
these meetings were: 


Western Division 
Grand Junction, November 3, 1933 
“Objectives of High School Commercial 
Departments”—Earl C. Nix. 
“Objectives of Commercial Schools’— 


J. B. Neville 


Southern Division 
Pueblo, November 2, 1933 

“Accountancy as a Profession’—-I’rof. 
C. W. Collins. 

“Non-Vocational Business Information” 
—Harold Fasnacht. 

“Commercial Law in the High S 
Course’—John L. Pound 

“Trends in Business Education’ —Lloyd 
L. Jones. 


chool 


Eastern Division 
Denver, November 2, 1933 
“Echoes from the Chicago Conventions” 
—Prof. E. A. Zelliot. 
“Recent Trends in Business 
tion”’—Prof. A. O. Colvin. 
“Implications of the N. R. A. for Busi- 
ness ‘Lraining’ —Elmore Peterson. 


Educa- 


x * 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Commercial teachers of Southern 
California gathered at Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles on October 21 for 
their Fall meeting. The registration at 
9:30 in the morning was followed by the 
various division meetings at 10:00 A. AM. 
and a luncheon meeting at 12:15 P. M. 
Dr. Reid L. McClung, Dean, College 
of Commerce, University of Southerr 
California, addressed the luncheon 
meeting on “Present Economic Trends.” 

There were over five hundred present 
ai the following sectional meetings: 

Social Business Education—Chair- 
man, Stanley Jones. Speakers: R. EF. 
Oliver—"Geography in the New Deal”; 
Dr. Leon T. David—‘Law in the Raw.” 

Bookkeeping—Chairman, A. E. Bul- 
lock. Speakers: R. E. Craig—‘*How 
We Keep the Accounts of 40,000 Cus- 
tomers”; F. Muller—‘Are You a 
Good Credit Risk?” 

Secretarial—Chairman, Eva M. Jes- 
sup. Speakers: Grace Stoermer—*“The 
Secretary Looks Ahead”; Dr. E. W. 
Hauck—"Secretaries in the Making.” 

Merchandising—Chairman, Movette 
O. Todd. Speakers: Elliott Hensel— 
“Merchandising in 1934’; Robert 
Sample—‘How We Protect the Public.” 


* * * 


NEW YORK STATE 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., president of the 


Education Association of the 
State of New York, has announced that 
the regular fall meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held on Saturday, December 
2, 3 the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, Albany, 
N.Y. 


Business 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


TEXAS COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Irma Deane Fowler, chairman of the 
Commercial Section, Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, has announced the fol- 
lowiny program for the meeting of com- 
mercial teachers to be held on December 
1 during the State Teachers’ Convention: 

9:00 A.M—Welcome Address—A. N. 
McCa!!um. 

L. Mce- 


Pher 

9: 31 ‘4, M.—Typewriting in the Primary 
Grad: :—Ben D. Wood. 

9:45 A.M. — Demonstration — Octavine 


A. M.—Contests—Roy Bedichek. 
A.M.—Stenography—Louise Arm- 


-') A.M.—Standards for Correspond- 
~ William P. Boyd. 

: A.M.—Office Practice—R. G. Cole. 
A.M.—Commercial Resources aad 
rvercial Geography—H. Albert Han- 


A.M.—Junior Business Training 
fern Autrey. 
A.M.—Bookkeeping—Miss Lora 
Goodwin. 

12.15 P.M.—Round Table Discussion 
on Other Commercial Subjects. 

At 6:00 P.M., the commercial teachers 
and their friends will gather for a banquet 
which will be followed by remarks from 
prominent speakers. 


* * 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of Commercial Teachers’ Section, Vir- 
ginia Education Association will be 
held in Richmond on December 1, with 
E. F. Burmahln presiding. 

The following program has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting: 

A New Deal in Business Education— 
Mr. J. F. Sherwood. 

Report on the Progress and Further 
Needs of the Virginia State Commer- 
cial Education Curriculum Revision 
Program—Dr. J. H. Dodd. 

Report on the Virginia State Curri- 
culum Program and the Relationship of 
Commercial Education—D. W. Peters. 

Consumer Education via Social-Busi- 
ness  Curriculum—Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon. 

Election of officers. 

Open Forum. (20 minute group dis- 
cussions on common daily problems in 
(1) shorthand and_ typewriting (2) 
bookkeeping and (3) for heads of de- 
partments. 


* 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The following program was carried 
out by commercial teachers in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the North Cen- 
tral District of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association at Raleigh on No- 
vember 3rd, with Mrs. Walter Lee Led- 
num as Chairman and Miss Laura Mat- 
tox Bell as Secretary: 

Topic: “We Do Our Part.” 

Address—*Commercial Education and 
the NRA”—Professor J. H. Shields. 

Open hour efficiency conference. 

Address—“Business Education’s Con- 
tribution to a Democracy’—Dr. B. 
Frank Kyker. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Commercial teachers of Vermont met 
for a conference in Rutland on October 
13th, with Catherine F. Nulty as Chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Rufus Stickney of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts gave an interesting talk on 
“Some Eiusive Phases of Secretarial 
Training” and Z. Carleton Staples of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts ably covered 
the subject ‘Progressive Methods of 
Teaching Economic Geography.” 

The following officers were 
for 1933-34: 

President, Catherine F. Nuity 

Vice-President, P. M. Richards 

Secretary, Mrs. E. J. Shea, Jr. 

Treasurer, Miss Helen M. Cross 


elected 


* * * 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER 


A wel! noua meeting of the De- 
partment of Commercial Training of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
was held on Nov. 10, 1933 at Hadley 
Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The officers of the Commercial Sec- 
tion for the past year were: Chairman, 
Ralph D. Shrewsbury, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Vice-Chairman, J. V. Toner, Boonville, 
Mo.; Secretary, Pauline Van Eman, 
Gallatin, Mo. 

The speakers were: 

“The Voice of Business in Educa- 
tion”’—Lloyd L. Jones; “The Responsi- 
bility of the Teacher to the Student”’— 
E. J. McReynolds; “The Man in Sales- 
manship”’—Frank M. See. 


* * * 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING 


Commercial Teachers of Maine held 
their annual meeting in connection with 
the Thirty-first Annual Convention of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association in 
Lewiston, on Friday, October 27. Miss 
Marion S. McKenney was chairman of 
the meeting. Mr. Dolnar H. Littlefield 
was Vice Chairman and Mrs. Margie 
Brown was Secretary of the meeting. 

The program follows: 

Morning Session, 9:30-11:30 

Business. 

Report on the Eastern 
Teachers’ Convention—Mrs, 
Seavey. 

“Adaptation of Commercial Subjects 
to the Needs of the ‘Dull-Normal’ 
Pupil”—Mr. Louis A. Rice. 

Afternoon Session, 2:00-4.00 

“Progressive Methods of Teaching 
Economic Geography”—Mr. Z. Carleton 
Staples. 

“Some 
mercial Education’—Mr. Louis 

* * 


Commercial 
Agnes C. 


Aspects in Testing in Com- 
A. Rice. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The West Virginia Teachers of Com- 
merce met in Wheeling October 28, as a 
sectional mecting of the State Education 
Association. The luncheon at 12:36 was 
well attended, after which R. G. Walters 
of Grove City College, spoke on “The 
Social Aims of Commercial Education.” 
This was followed by a business session. 
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IOWA STATE MEETING 


A Round Table for the Commercial 
Section was held on Friday afternoon, 
November 3, during the Iowa State 
Teacher’s Convention at Des Moines, 
lowa. 

The program was as follows: 

12:00 Luncheon 
amet D. D. Lessenberry and 
FE. G. Blackstone. 
Ty wt Round Table 
“Teaching for Typing Power’— 
—D. D. Lessenberry 
General Commercial Round Table 
“Concepts in Social-Business Edu- 
cation”’—Paul O. Selby. 


* * * 


MICHIGAN MEETINGS 


During October the following Com- 
mercial Section Meetings were held as 
a part of the various District Meetings 
of the Michigan Education Association: 

District One, Detroit, October 27-28, 
Chairman, Hugh C. Tarrant, Wyandotte. 

District Two, Flint, October 20, Chair- 
man, Lawrence M. Peck, Flint. 

District Three, Jackson, October 20-21, 
Chairman, Ralph Peterman, Lansing. 

District Four, Grand Rapids, October 
27-28, Chairman, E. E. Winters, Grand 
Rapids. 

District Five, Cadillac, October 6-7, 
Chairman, Lillian A. Evans, Traverse 
City. 

District Six, Detroit, October 13-14, 
Chairman, Mae Mitchell, Ferndale. 

District Seven, Ishpenning, October 
6-7, Chairman, E. H. Moehrke, Negau- 
nee. 

District Eight, Battle Creek, October 
13-14, Chairman, Lester Lindquist, Paw 
Paw. 

* 


ILLINOIS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The Illinois Private Business Schools 
held a meeting in Springfield, Illinois, 
on October 7. 

The morning session was open to dis- 
cussion of “State Supervision and Ac- 
creditment of Private Business Schools.” 
The discussion was lead by S. I. Gresham, 
V. G. Musselman, Paul Moser and J. H. 
Cox. After the discussion, a vote was 
taken by those assembled and it was 
unanimously voted that they were not in 
favor of State Supervision. 

The afternoon session was given over 
to a discussion of the Proposed Code sub- 
mitted by the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools. This was 
discussed by H. M. Owen, and C. J. 
Harvey. 


* * * 


NEW YORK CITY 
CONVENTION 


The Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and vicinity 
held its convention on Saturday, No- 
vember 4, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, N. Y. ; 

Prominent. speakers gave interesting 
talks at the following sectional meetings: 

Accounting and Commercial 

Chairman—Mr. Maurice Gottlieb. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 


Chairman—Mrs. Marie M. Arnold. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 


Chairman—Mr. Louis Brand. 
College Sction 


Chairman — Professor 
Brett. 


Teacher Training Section 
Chairman—Mr. John V. Walsh. 
Private Schools 
Chairman: Mr. J. L. White. 


Advertising and Salesmanship 


Chairman: Miss Mary May Putnam. 


Ccmmercial Art Section 
Chairman: Mr. Leon Friend. 
Economics and Economic Geography 
Mr. G. M. Fahey, Chairman. 


ALPHA IOTA CONVENTION 


One hundred and sixty-four delegates 
from all sections of the United States 
attended the Third National Convention 
of Alpha Iota in South Bend, Indiana, 
October 12-15. 

The Convention was formally opened 
by Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, national presi- 
dent of Alpha Tota. 

Delegates from forty chapters an- 
swered the roll call by Miss Elizabeth 
Hullerman, national secretary-treasurer. 

Prominent speakers at the meeting 
were Dr. Daniel Charles O’Grady of the 
University of Notre Dame, who spoke 
on “Psychology of Laughter”; Roy F. 
Cooper, assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, who talked on “What 
I Expect of My Secretary”; Lloyd L. 
Jones of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, who talked on “What's Ahead for 
Women in Business”; and Rabbi Will- 
iam Stern of South Bend, whose subject 
was “Facing a New Era.” 


Julia MacLeay 


One of the outstanding events of the 
Convention was the selection of the 
Ideal Secretary, Miss Julia MacLeay of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Miss MacLeay is 
a graduate of Parsons Business School at 
Kalamazoo. 


George M. 


Interesting Program Arranged 
For Federation Convention 


The program of the Thirty-sixth An- 
nual Convention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation which will 
be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel 
in Cincinnati on December 27, 28 and 
29, centers around the general theme 
“Planning for the Future in Education 
for Business.” The economic stress of 
the past year forces attention to needed 
readjustment of education for business. 
Leaders in this field of work will dis- 
cuss subjects of vital importance to 
every commercial teacher. 

There will be ample time for sight- 
seeing trips, bridge, and social activities. 
The banquet will be held on Friday 
evening, December 29. Mr. J. O. Ma- 
lott, Federal Emergency Administration 
Board, will be the banquet speaker. The 
address will be—“The National Eco- 
nomic Program and You.” 

new feature this year will be the 
Federation breakfast which will be held 
on Friday morning, December 29, fol- 
lowed by the general business meeting. 

This convention offers an excellent 
opportunity for teachers of business 
education to discuss the problems that 
are confronting business education to- 
day. Hotel reservations should be 
made early and the membership fee of 
2.00 should be sent to Mr. Bruce F. 
Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Reservations for the banquet should be 
sent to Mr. Irving R. Garbutt, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, 216 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Tickets for 
the banquet are $2.00 each. 

The officers of the Federation are: 
Eleanor Skimin, President; D. D. Les- 
senberry, First Vice-President; Ray 
Abrams, Second Vice-President; Bruce 
F. Gates, Secretary; J. Murray Hill, 
Treasurer. The members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board are: Eleanor Skimin, 
Ivan E. Chapman, FE. H. Norman, H. 
M. Owen. 

The officers with the Executive 
Board have carefully arranged all de- 
tails of the following program so as to 
assure a successful meeting: 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


2:00 P. M.—Registration. 
8:00 P. M.—Reception, dancing, and 
bridge. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:30 A. M.—11:00 A. M.—General 
Meeting. 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Edward D. 
Roberts, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Cincinnati. 

Response—Mr. J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. 

President's Address—Eleanor Skimin. 

Speaker—Rabbi Heller, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

vit: 15 A. M.—12:30 P. M. and 2:00 

M.—4:00 P. M.—Meetings of Public 
Private Departments. 


Public School Department 


J. O. Malott, Chairman; W. O. Yoder, 
Vice-Chairman ; Ida Wallace, Secretary. 

Symposium by Authors on Guidance 
in Commercial Education. 


Morning: 

“Teacher aids and responsibility for 
guidance in secretarial subjects’—Har- 
old Smith. Discussion by D. D. Les- 
senberry, L. Gilbert Dake, Charles G, 
Reigner, and R. F. Webb. 


Afternoon: 


“Teacher aids and responsibility for 
guidance in bookkeeping and re ‘ated 
subjects”—Paul A. Carlson. Discu-sion 
leader to be named. 

“Teacher aids and responsibility for 
guidance in social-business subjects’ —A, 
E. Bullock. 

Discussion of economic guidanc: in 
social-business subjects—Miss 
Paine. 

Discussion of vocational guidance in 
social-business subjects — Lloyd L, 
Jones. 

“Summary of principles of guid ince 
in commercial education”’—Dr. Gordon 
F. Cadisch. 


Private School Department 


J. W. Miller, Chairman; Juanita Arm- 
strong, Vice-Chairman; Emilia Kennedy, 
Secretary. 

Morning: 

“A Practical Plan for Bringing in 
Calls for Graduates”—W. S. Sanford. 

“Financial Problems”—T. B. Cain. 

“Market Analysis of Employment in 
Business Occupations”—Lloyd L. Jones. 

General Discussion. 

Afternoon: 

“Tested Means of Developing (ood 
Will”—E. O. Fenton. 

“What to Do About Advertising 
Dean W. Geer. 

Discussion. 

Business meeting. 

Election of officers. 

4:30 P. M.—Informal Tea. 


6:30 P. M.—National Council of Busi-- 


ness Education, Dinner and Meeting. | 
Thursday Evening—Social Activities 
at the Hotel. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A. M.—11:00 A. M.—Federation 
Breakfast and Business Meeting. 

. M.—12:30 P. M. and 2:00 
P. 4: 00 P. M.—Round Table Meet- 
ings. 

Shorthand and Typewriting Round 
Table—Minnie A. Vavra, Chairman; 
Viona C. Hansen, Vice-Chairman; Doro- 
thy K. Leibrand, Secretary. 


Afternoon: 

Penmanship Round Table—Miss Mar~ 
garet Marble, Chairman; A. M. Hines, 
Secretary. 

College Instructors’ Round Table— 
P. O. Selby, Chairman; Ethel H. Wood, 
Vice-Chairman; Jane E. Clem, Secre- 
tary. 

Business Machines Round Table. 
Problems of Instruction of Office 
Equipment in Business Education. 

Business Round Table—Hiram Cobb, 
Chairman; Gladys Bahr, Vice-Chairman; 
Fleta Childs Petrie, Secretary. 

6:30 P. M.—Banquet and Dance. 
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NEWS 


AND 


FERSONALS 


DR. GREGG RETURNS 
FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 


Dr. John R. Gregg, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gregg and their daughter, recently 
returved from a trip to England, Ire- 
land, ind Scotland. Dr. Gregg attended 
the Congress of the World Federation 
of Education Associations at Dublin and 
the Meetings of the National Gregg As- 
socizi'ion at New College, Oxford. He 
also wave two addresses at the Glasgow 
and Vest of Scotland Commercial Col- 
lege, an institution devoted largely to the 
trai ug of commercial teachers. 

* * * 


DR. TONNE EDITOR 
OF QUARTERLY 


D: Herbert A. Tonne, Assistant Pro- 
fess r of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Editor of the 
Nai:onal Business Education Quarterly 
to sicceed Earl W. Barnhart, who has 
relin juished the editorship to devote his 
full time to the development of com- 
mercial education courses at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


PROFESSOR COLLINS MADE 
ASSISTANT DEAN 


Clem W. Collins, head of the Ac- 
counting Department of the University 
of Denver, has recently been made As- 
sistant Dean of the School of Commerce. 
He will continue his teaching in addi- 
tion to his numerous administrative du- 
ties. 

Professor Collins has also taken 
charge of the Bureau of Placement for 
the School of Commerce. The purpose 
of the Bureau of Placement is to bring 
together the executive of the business 
world and the student or trained gradu- 
ate of the University of Denver School 
of Commerce so that the business man 
may select his employees from well edu- 
cated, highly trained men and women. 

Ok Ok 


DR. KAPLAN TO LECTURE 
AT DENVER 


A series of ten lectures on current 
trends in Our Social Economy have been 
arranged by the Education Committee of 
the City Club of Denver, in cooperation 
with the Extension Divisions of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and the University 
of Denver. 

The following are the topics selected 
for the lectures: 

1. The Evolution of a Machine-Age 


Society. 

2. The Role of Money, Credits, and 
Prices. 

3. Saving vs. Spending—Standards of 


Living. 

4. Main Street and Wall Street. 

5. Cycles of Prosperity and Depres- 
sion. 

6. Unemployment and Social Insur- 
ance. 

7. Public Revenues, Public Charity, 
and Private Philanthropy. 

8. What Can Be Done for the 
Farmer? 

9. The National Industrial Recovery 
Act and the Code System. 

10. The Social Control of Work and 
Leisure. 


PLANS FOR 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 

In April of this year representatives 
of N. E. A. Department of Business Ed- 
ucation, National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York City and vicinity, 
and Tri-State Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation met with representatives of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at the time of the latter’s con- 
vention, and formed a temporary organ- 
ization for a National Council of Busi- 
ness Education. It was decided at this 
meeting to invite representatives of all 
major commerciai education associations 
to meet at Cincinnati during the conven- 
tion of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, December 27-29, 1933, 
to consider plans for a permanent or- 
ganization. 

Invitations have been sent out to vari- 
ous associations and many associations 
have appointed official representatives 
to be present at the organization meet: 
ing during the Christmas holidays. 

The temporary chairman of the Na- 
tional Policy Committee of the National 
Council of Business Education is Ed- 
ward J. McNamara, Principal of the 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City. 


MR. RALSTON 
APPOINTED PRINCIPAL 


Stanton A. Ralston, former head of 
the commercial department of Central 
High School, Newark, N. J., was re- 
cently appointed as Principal of East 
Side High School. 

He began teaching in 1912, in Ocila, 
Ga. He became principal there but left 
in 1914 to become principal in Cole- 


Stanton A. Ralston 


man’s Business College, where he re- 
mained until 1917. Since 1926 he has 
been an instructor of accounting at 
New York University. 

In 1917 Mr. Ralston entered the New- 
ark system as teacher in Cleveland Jun- 
ior High. He went to Central High in 
1919, having remained there to the 
present as head of the commercial de- 
partment. 
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MR. BOLEN ACCEPTS 
NEW POSITION 


Mr. H. J. Bolen, formerly administra- 
tion principal of the public high school 
of Jasper, Florida, recently accepted a 
position as vice-president and principal 
of Draughon’s Business College, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. His experience covers 
thirteen years in school work, eight 
years of which was in public school 
work and five years in private school 
work. 


* * 


TYPEWRITING FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 


One hundred twenty cighth graders in 
the junior high school at Flat River, 
Missouri, are being given typewriting 
instruction this year. One semester of 
work is being taught with a view to giv- 
ing students a mastery of the fundamen- 
tals of touch typewriting and the ability 
to use the typewriter tor their school 
and personal needs. 

It is the intention of the administra- 
tion gradually to shift the bulk of the 
typewriting work to the junior high 
school and eariier years of the senior 
high course, in order to give the stu- 
dents the conveniences of the typewriter 
during more years of their school 
course, and to leave the senior high 
school years open for more work in 
sociology and economics. W. H. Lem- 
mel is superintendent, and C. E. Worley 
commercial instructor. 


WALTERMIRE BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE ANNOUNCES 
CHANGES 


The Waltermire Business School of 
Hudson, New York, which was organ- 
ized in 1929 by Clayton J. Waltermire, 
the Principal and Manager, is now 
known as The Waltermire Business In- 
stitute, “The Select School of the Hud- 
son Valley.” Mr. Waltermire is the 
founder and sole owner of the school. 

Miss Gertrude Graham of Hudson 
was recently added to the faculty. She 
will give instruction in elocution work. 
including effective expression, public 
speaking, etc. Miss Graham is a gradu- 
ate of Hudson High School, the Na- 
tional Schoo! of Elocution, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and special courses at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


WOODBURY TEACHES 
SPANISH SHORTHAND 


To meet the great demand in the busi- 
ness world for persons who write Span- 
ish shorthand, Woodbury College has 
organized a class in this subject, Presi- 
dent R. H. Whitten announces. 

The class is instructed by Professor 
A. A. Loyo, who has achieved outstand- 
ing success in conducting classes in 
Spanish Gregg shorthand. With this 
excellent instruction and the large de- 
mand for secretaries who write short- 
hand in both Spanish and English, the 
class is proving to be very popular and 
interesting. 
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What Kind of General Business 
Training? 


“Junior Business Education has been too much concerned with clerical skill training,” says one of this 

country’s clearest-thinking commercial educators. “The new type of junior business education must 

emphasize, instead, the Economics of Business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by 
Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 


is in line with this philosophy. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE tells the student things he should know to equip him for the activ» 


period of his life: 


The varied means of livelihood—his obligation to the public as well as to himself— 
the need of careful planning—of finding an occupational place in keeping with his 
desires and abilities—of thrift—the processes of business—and his place in the busi- 
ness structure. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE is published in three parts with project pads, unit tests, and teachin 


plans for each part. Suitable for one-, two- or three-semester course. Write our nearest office for ful! 
information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 


What is happening to 
Commercial Education? 


Stay On the Pay Roll 


By Teaching a Vital Subject 


[IS this age of revolutionary changes no one can 
afford not to keep informed regarding the 
trends of his own business or profession. Things 
are happening in the field of commercial educa- 
tion and it is important that workers in the field 
should know what these things are and what is 
their significance to administrators, teachers, and 
students. In his latest book, Frederick G. Nichols, 
of Harvard University, discusses secondary com- 
mercial education, its purpose, problems, and 
needs, in the light of the new social and economic 
conditions. It is an important book— 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


8vo, 514pp. $3.00 


iv gives a full view of secondary commercial 
education, raising a number of provocative 
questions and offering well thought out and con- 
structive suggestions for making this important 
branch of education more effective and more re- 
sponsive to the needs of modern society. 


APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. New York City 


Business Principles Everyone Should Know 


Just off the press, this new course meets public demand. The 
first and only work of its kind so far published for the 
commercial department. May be used in the 10th year to 
follow Junior Business Training or as an economics course 
in 11th or 12th years. 


A PATHFINDER to the financial and business 
problems which arise in the daily life 
of every individual. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW 
by 
A. B. ZuTAVERN and A. E, BULLOCK 


THE AUTHORS: One a practical business executive 
—the other a nationally-known business educator. 


For full information about this new textbook 


and laboratory set, write today to 


The Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd. 


South Pasadena, California 
Depositories in New York, Chicago, Salt Lake City, and Portland 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL OF BustNnEss EDUCATION 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL, by Frederick 
G. Nichols, New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 514 p. $3.00. 

In this extensive book the author has 
mad« an invaluable contribution out of 
a lovg, varied, and rich experience in 
deal'ug with problems of business edu- 
cation about which he has been keenly 
critical. The author informs the reader 
that the book “contains points of view 
on 1iany important topics and probiems 
that must be given consideration in set- 
ting up a program of business training 
in a secondary school.” (p.ix.) 

Ti is book of twenty-five chapters is 
dividcd into six main parts: Part I, 
Fun iamental Considerations, in which 
the author outlines his philosophy of 
busivess education with especial refer- 
ence to vocational requirements, and in 
which he discusses at length the basic 
factors which condition adequate cur- 
riculum construction; Part II. Criti- 
cismis of Curriculums, in which he en- 
ters into a spirited tilt with what he 
feels to be misconceptions or inadequate 
points of view of employers and edu- 
cators, and in which he devotes par- 
ticular and extended attention to the 
1930 business report of Mr. Cameron 
Beck, Personnel Director, New York 
Stock Exchange; Part III, Objectives 
of Commercial Education in the Sec- 
ondary School Program, in which his 
“Detensible Objectives” are clearly out- 
lined, and in which two chapters on 
guidance objectives are especially helpful 
and instructive; Part IV, in which the 
junior and senior high school differences 
of business education are pointed out, and 
in which the vitally important problem of 
articulation between the two types of 
schools is critically treated; Part V, The 
Core of the Program of Commercial Edu- 
cation, in which are given the “ins” and 
“outs” of technical business, academic, 
and social-business core-subjects ; and Part 
VI, Commercial Education in Special 
Schools, in which curriculum-construc- 
tion problems in the high school of 
commerce and the small rural high 
school are given special consideration. 

The keynote of the author’s philoso- 
phy is that business education should be 
essentially and distinctively vocational 
in its objective. On the high school 
level, it “has for its primary purposes 
the preparation of boys and girls for 
socially useful and personally satisfac- 
tory living, and more particularly for 
entrance into commercial employment 
with reasonable prospects of succeed- 
ing in their work by reason of the pos- 
session of (a) social intelligence and 
right social attitudes; (b) an initial oc- 
cupational skill; (c) a reasonable 
amount of occupational intelligence; 
(d) a fund of usable general knowlcdge 
of sound principles of business; (e) a 
proper attitude toward a life work; (f) 
high ethical standards in accordance 
with which their business careers are to 
be developed; and (g) supporting gen- 
eral education of varying but substan- 
tial amounts.” (p. 56.) 


With the point of view that business 
education should be essentially voca- 
tional in its purpose and character, the 
author consistently and properly stresses 
the segregation of commercial students. 
“If the term ‘commercial education’ 
could be reserved for those for whose 
training and placement thoughtful com- 
mercial educators would be willing to 
assume responsibility, the best interests 
of all parties concerned would be con- 
served.” (p. 28.) 

In the author’s discussion of “What 
is Commercial Education?” (Chapter 
III) he presents a brief excerpt from 
the writings of each of several business 
educators, and then challenges the ade- 
quancy of the answer to his question 
as found in each excerpt. Against this 
background of contended misconcep- 
tions, the author sets up his own formal 
definition of high school commercial 
education in a space of a page and two- 
thirds. While the author has forcefully 
built up his own definition in this man- 
ner, the reader may properly raise the 
question for each business educator who 
is quoted as to whether or not the brief 
excerpt contains the educator’s full view 
and complete answer to the author's 
question, especially since the author 
himself has rightly found it necessary 
to give his formal answer, not in a 
“brief excerpt,’ but in an extended 
statement (pp. 55-7), and in an addi- 
tional ten pages in Chapter IV devoted 
to an “Amplification of the Definition.” 

This book is unquestionably a note- 
worthy ‘addition to the literature of 
business education. In it is found 
summed up the critical and keen think- 
ing of a business educator, who, among 
all present leaders of business educa- 
tion, is probably the one to whom high- 
est credit and praise is due for most 
substantial and far-reaching contribu- 
tions to the professional advancement 
of business education. He has fought 
long, consistently, courageously, and ef- 
fectively for his ideas and ideals of vo- 
cational commercial education. This 
book is for him a living and splendid 
monument of high attainment. Every 
thoughtful business teacher should 
carefully read the book—once, twice, 
thrice—not blindly to accept the au- 
thor’s views—that would be farthest 
from his wish—but “to go to the bat” 
with the author for the sake of clear 
thinking on the part of every business 
teacher in terms of his own views in 
this NEW of phenomenal 
changes in social life, particularly with 
reference to the social and occupational 
functioning of BUSINESS SOCIETY. 
In teacher-training classes, the book 
will probably find its greatest useful- 
ness in graduate-study courses or in 
courses made up of business teachers 
in service who have a necessary back- 
ground of actual school experience by 
which to understand and appreciate the 
vital problems of curriculum construc- 
tion so ably dealt with in the back.— 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York City. 
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TYPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE 
USE, by Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
Mark I. Markett and C. Warren Kean, 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Co., 254 p. $1.60. 

“Typewriting for Immediate Use” by 
McNamara, Kean, and Markett, pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, is a challenging contribu- 
tion to the field of typewriting texts. The 
avowed purpose, as stated by the authors, 
is to return the teaching of typewr:ting 
to the simplicity which formerly charac- 
terized it. In so doing the attempt has 
been made to utilize all the valuable in- 
formation concerning the learning of 
typewriting which psychological research 
and practical experience have discovered, 
but to do so in so simple and direct a 
fashion as not to confuse the learner 

In the arrangement and content of the 
exercise material provided, recognition 
has been made of the laws of readiness, 
exercise, and effect. Clear illustrations 
and diagrams, together with exact instruc- 
tions given in concise form, put the learn- 
er in the frame of mind to go to work. 
No one unit of work is so long nor so 
intricate as to discourage the student be- 
fore he begins. Particular exercises are 
further motivated by statements some- 
what like the following expression: 
“The next exercise is a challenge to your 
ability. See if you can write it without 
looking at the keyboard.” 

In applying the law of exercise, the 
authors, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
have done some particularly valuable 
work. Not only is adequate exercise ma- 
terial included for the purpose of memor- 
izing the keyboard, but provision is 
made for students of varying abilities, 
for the rapid learner who works himself 
out of practice material, as well as for 
the slower student. Further, not only are 
adequate new material exercises  pre- 
sented, but the student is put upon his 
own resources for discovering and cor- 
recting his own error. Adequate instruc- 
tions are given for this procedure, so 
that each student knows just what he is 
to do. This is the point at which most 
instruction in beginning typewriting is 
weak. Too often errors are looked upon 
as misdemeanors for which the student 
is to be penalized and not as symptoms 
of learning disorders which must be 
diagnosed carefully and to which reme- 
dial treatment must be applied. It is the 
opinion of this reviewer that the book is 
weakest in its remedial treatment of so- 
called non-letter errors—the anticipa- 
tions, transposition, etc. The statement 
that the student is probably writing too 
fast and without rhythm is not sufficient- 
ly specific either for diagnosis or for cor- 
rective treatment. The undefined use of 
the word “rhythm” may also lead to 
some unsatisfactory learning practices. 
No specific practice is provided to help 
the student master the syllable-and-word- 
control level of typing which non-letter 
errors indicate he is striving to achieve 
and maintain. The authors recognize the 


(Continued on next page) 
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importance of rate of writing as well as 
accuracy of the typewritten product, and 
definite effort to increase the rate of writ- 
ing is made by the introduction of timed 
writing in the fifth lesson. Graphs are 
provided by means of which the student 
is able to chart his progress, thus demon- 
strating clearly to himself the effect of 
his practice, 

Space is devoted to the typing of let- 
ters, tabulations, bills, statements, some 
business papers, and rough draits. Many 
different styles of letter arrangement are 
well illustrated and an adequate amount 
of unarranged problem material is in- 
cluded. No effort is made to develop the 
rate of writing letters. A relatively large 
proportion of time is devoted to the writ- 
ing of bills and statements. Since even 
small businesses are tending more and 
more to the use of some form of state- 
ment-making machine, this seems hardly 
defensible. The detailed instruction and 
great number of problems in telegraphic 
messages would not be necessary in a 
school having courses in junior business 
training or in office practice. No unset 
material is provided for the development 
of skill in the learning of tabulations. 
The title of the book, “Typewriting for 
Immediate Use,” leads one to expect 
some instruction in those problems of 
typing which confront the learner while 


he is still in school, the typing of his 
themes, reports, notebooks. Very little 
attention, however, is given to these 
points. 


The subject matter of the exercises is 
interesting and well chosen. Much infor- 
mation of value to the vocational typist 
is included. The book is particularly val- 
uable in its treatment of beginning type- 
writing. It should also have much value 
in arousing the interest of students and 
in aiding them in acquiring a mastery of 
typing technique and its application to 
typing problems.—Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


* 


* 
MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, by 
C. Babenroth, and P. T. Ward, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 552 p. 
$4.00 (Revised Edition) 


A thoroughgoing revision of this well- | 


known college text. 

The general plan of the original edi- 
tion has been retained, but the entire text 
has been carefully and completely re- 
vised, and much of it simplified and am- 
plified. The exercise material has been 
greatly expanded and also broadened in 
scope. As in the previous edition, all the 
illustrations and exercises have been taken 
from current business writings. 

The student who hopes to gain  profi- 
ciency in business writing must submit 
himself to a two-fold discipline. First, 
he must thoroughly master the principles 
of business expression; and second, he 
must pass through a rigorous process of 
practice. In this text the student is sup- 
plied with the necessary principles, and 
the exercise material affords abundant 
opportunity for practice in all types of 
business writing. 

During the last twenty years, the im- 
portance of business English, has gradual- 
ly been recognized in collegiate schools 
of business. At the turn of the century, 
and for almost ten years thereafter, the 
subject was a mere appendage to Com- 
position and Literature. Today, its status 
is that of a separate phase of commercial 
knowledge, demanding an understanding 
of psychology, law, ethics, production, 
management, trade practices, and the like. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, 

Of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 

CATION, published monthly except July and 

August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 


1933. 
ss. 


State of Pennsylvania 
County of Luzerne 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embcdied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on ‘he 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
mF i editor, managing editor, and_ business 
manager are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing 
Co., Inc., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa.; Editor, Paul S. Lomax, 512 Brooks Buil 
ing. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Her- 
bert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Business Manager, Robert C. Tretha- 
way, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 


If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must_ be 
given.) Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., Robert 
C. Trethaway. Estate of Richard Trethaway, 
Eleanor K. Trethaway, all of 512 Brooks Build- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
oa other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and _se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
ef stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and _ se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY., 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1933. 
(Seal) ANNA K. DASCH. 
(My commission expires March 7, 1935.) 
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Give Modern Teachers Modern Equipment! 


Irs all very well to have duplicator instruction on the com- 
mercial curriculum—today’s secretarial and business training demand 
that—and, of course, there should be duplicators in all administrative 
school offices for expediency of daily routine, but it is when a duplicat- 
ing machine has been placed within each class room that the school 
teacher’s ideal of efficiency has been reached. 


Any amount of material—modern school methods and student ac- 


tivities can then be made without delays and interruptions. 


POST-O-GRAF SPARTAN 
DUPLICATOR 
is ideal for school use 


The price permits a generous distribution in every 
school building. 


The trouble-free construction allows students’ use 


of them without dismaying results. 


A beautifully printed, clear-cut copy turned out with 
every turn of the handle. Work may be done in one 


or more colors. Simple to operate. 


Letter and legal sizes: beautifully designed and 
artistically finished. 


Buy a SPARTAN 
for only $29.50 


fully equipped with supplies 


May we tell you more about it? 


Ask for “Samples of School Work.” 


POST-O-GRAF, INC. 


Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 


When writing to Post-O-Graf, Inc., please mention THE JoURNAL oF Business EDUCATION 
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Direct Dictation Typewriting, taught in the new Mary Miller Vocational School, 
Minneapolis, one of the outstanding vocational schools in the country. 


We have given you the FACTS—‘DICTAPHONE TYPE- 
WRITING increases the student’s skill—Shortens the learn- 
ing time—Reduces teaching costs.” 


The Mary Miller Vocational School has achieved scores in 
typewriting which corroborate these facts. Here are the 
FIGURES: 


DICTAPHONE CLASSES—Less Than One Year of Training _ 
28 words per minute 
50 words per minute 
39 words per minute 


Figures are indisputable. These scores tell their own story. 
May we give you further information? 


Educational Division 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
Graybar Building 
NEW YORK 
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